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A Three-Year High School Commercial Course 


By J.C. Tritch, Principal Commercial Department, High School, Decatur, Ind. 


N the arrangement of the course of 
I study for our high school, three 
points have been kept in mind. We do 
not believe that students of high school 
age can master a complete commercial 
course and do the amount of academic 
work that is usually required of them. 
In the second place, we believe that 
there is a greater demand for stenog- 
raphers than there is for bookkeepers. 
Hence, we give but one year of book- 
keeping and two years of shorthand and 
typewriting. Third, we believe that the 
stenographic work should be put at the 
close of the course and that students 
should not be permitted to take both 
bookkeeping and stenography at the same 
time. 

In our high school the work of the 
Freshman year is identical with that of 
the classical course. We do not speak 
of it as being a part the commercial 
course. Our students begin the commer- 
cial course with the Sophomore year. 

At the beginning of the second year 
we take up bookkeeping. Those who 
enter our course carry all the academic 
subjects except Latin and German. 
The commission of the high school 
does not extend to commercial students. 
They receive a “Commercial Diploma” 
when the work is completed. They can 
enter college by “making up” four sem- 
esters’ work in language. On account of 
this condition, very strong students have 
been permitted to take both the classical 


course and the commercial course, but 
not many students attempt to do this. 
Our Sophomores put four periods of 
forty-five minutes each per week on 
bookkeeping. We take the period on 
Friday for oral work and rapid calcula- 
tion. Seniors of the regular course are 
permitted to elect this work as one of 
the four subjects required in the Senior 
year, and they do not forfeit the benefit 
of the school commission by so doing. 


Our stenographic work begins with 
the Junior year. We treat shorthand and 
typewriting as one subject. Eighteen 
weeks are required to complete the 
Gregg Manual. It is our plan to finish 
one lesson each week and to have a 
lesson from “Rational Typewriting” 
handed in every Friday while we are 
working with the Manual. This ar- 
rangement we know as our “Stenography 
Schedule.” Our pupils are not per- 
mitted to be delinquent in either book, 
except for very legitimate reasons. Thus 
we proceed from Lesson One through 
Lesson Eighteen, the completion of 
which is necessary for one credit at the 
close of the first semester of the Junior 
year. During the second semester of 
the year we proceed regularly with the 
work in typewriting, review the Gregg 
Manual, and take up dictation work in 
“Gregg Speed Practice.” Last year our 
Juniors finished the “Principle Series,” 
and this year, as Seniors, will begin with 
the fortieth letter. With the above ar- 
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rangement we have no trouble in finding 
time to work in a spelling drill at the 
beginning of each shorthand period, a 
practice which is continued throughout 
the Junior year. 

Our so-called “Schedule” has been a 
complete success. We have no trouble 
with assignments, and our pupils know 
just what is expected of them. We hold 
that there is no excuse for being delin- 
quent. A typewritten outline of the 
work required is fastened on the wall 
and is kept before the students through- 
out the year. We collect and keep all 
the work they do, and both students and 
teacher find it very interesting to note 
the progress that is made as the 
days go by. 

We look upon the Senior year 
as the most important of the 
course. During the year com- 
mercial arithmetic is required of 
Seniors. Seniors of the classical 
course are not exempt from this 
work, 

As Seniors the students resume the 
work in shorthand and typewriting. At 
the close of the first semester we aim 
to have reached the following standard, 
which we hold to be the minimum for 
a grade of 80 per cent: Shorthand dicta- 
tion, 60 words; typewriting dictation, 25 
words; transcribing, 25 words. For 
graduation we require as a minimum 80 
words in shorthand, 35 words in type- 
writing, and 25 words in transcribing. 
We are guided by the above schedule, 
but it is understood that we may vary 
slightly from it as no iron-clad rule can 
be made. We devote five periods of 


forty-five minutes each to typewriting 
every week. Only four periods are de- 
voted to shorthand, however, the time 
on Friday being given to a discussion 
of deeds, abstracts, mortgages, etc. 


We 
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do not have a regular course in com- 
mercial law, but we base the above work 
on “Gano’s Commercial Law.” 

Our dictation work is based upon 
“Gregg Speed Practice,” but we do not 
confine our work to the material found 
in the book. We have called upon va- 
rious business men, friends of the stu- 
dents, and have procured from them 
typewritten letters which have come to 
their offices. These letters are carefully 
studied by the advanced pupils, for form, 
punctuation, spelling and sentence ar- 
rangement, and we have found this plan 
to possess much practical value. This, 
together with material taken from news- 
papers and magazines, con- 
stitutes our supplementary work. 

During the course the pupils 
are taught to make neat letter- 
press copies, to operate the mim- 
eograph, and to do some work 
in manifolding, etc. We aim to 
give the student as much of the 
practical side of the work as is 
possible for us to do. We make no pre- 
tense, however, of making business men 
and women of our students. We do 
claim that we can go a long way toward 
making them able to help themselves 
along in the world’s work. 

If there is any one thing that the busi- 
ness schools neglect to do more than 
another, it is to make character. For 
that reason we believe that the commer- 
cial departments of our high schools have 
a mission over and above that of mak- 
ing mere bookkeepers and _ stenogra- 
phers. 

No extra tuition fee is charged for 
the work in our commercial department. 
No one is permitted to enter our depart- 
ment as a regular commercial student 
who has not done satisfactory work in 
the Freshman year. 
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It will be observed that our course is 
so arranged that bookkeeping and ste- 
nography may be pursued independently. 
[*requently students who are able to car- 
ry extra work drop inté the department 
for a year’s work in shorthand or type- 
writing, without interfering in the least 
with their classical work. 


We urge our students to make use 
of their shorthand in the other depart- 
ments of the school. By so doing they 
learn to take notes and are putting their 
knowledge to a practical use. We feel 
that to fix outlines in the mind it is 
necessary to make use of them whenever 
possible. 





English As 


T is a severe indictment of the quality 

of the teaching in our public schools 
that William A. Nash, president of the 
Corn Exchange Bank, files in his article 
on “Success” in the Evening World. In 
the young men who come under his no- 
tice he says he finds “a great deficiency 
in the fundamentals of education—read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic,” and he 
adds: “I fear that our public schools 
do not give as thorough a training in 
these branches as formerly. * * * 
The arithmetical education is growing 
more superficial each year.” 

The same complaint is heard frequent- 
ly from the heads of big business and 
financial houses, while editors of news- 
papers are often amazed at the wretched 
English, bad grammar, poor spelling and 
illegible writing of young men who have 
recently been graduated from high 
schools and colleges. One reason for 
these deficiencies may be found in the 
fact that in our schools much time that 
might more profitably be used in teaching 
the fundamentals is spent in superficially 
teaching fads and fancies. But there is 
a deeper reason, and this is to be found 
in the training of the teachers themselves. 
Reading the circulars and announcements 
of such institutions as Teachers’ College 
and Barnard College, one cannot help 


It Is Taught 


being astonished at the slipshod English 
used therein. For instance, in the “Cir- 
cular of Information” issued by Barnard 
College for the guidance of candidates 
for admission, is found the following: 

“The candidate may offer any of the 
following subjects, without other restric- 
tion than that to offer an advanced sub- 
ject will involve offering, either at the 
same time or earlier, the corresponding 
elementary subject.” 

And this from a similar document is- 
sued by Teachers’ College: 


“Undergraduates are held on proba- 
tion until the end of the first half year 
after their admission of the college.” 


At first glance one might be inclined 
to say that a careless typesetter had sub- 
stituted the word “of” for “to” in this 
last sentence, but the context makes it 
evident that the compiler actually wrote 
the extraordinary thing as it appears, for 
he means that undergraduates are held 
on probation until the end of the first 
half year of the college, or college half 
year, after their admission. 


These being presumably fair specimens 
of the English our school-teachers are 
taught, can we wonder at the English 
our school-teachers teach?—New York 
W orld. 
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Busby’s Sentence—Ill 


(The keys to these plates will be given next 
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Busby’s Sentence—IV 


[DRAWINGS UsrED By CourRTEsy oF J. N. KimBa.t] 




















*¢IDE useful—be useful—there is no truer secret of success. 
every successful man or woman accents that word also. 
the most useful.” 


The life of 
Be useful, 
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Thirteenth Convention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 25 and 26, 1910 


New Officers 


. President: E. M. Huntsinger, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

First Vice-President: L. L. Williams, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Second Vice-President: P. S. Spang- 
ler, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Third Vice-President:, T. P. McMe- 
namin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary: F. E. Lakey, Boston, Mass. 

First Assistant Secretary: Flora B. 
Pryor, Waterbury, Conn. 


Second Assistant Secretary: Mary A. 


Hooper, Trenton, N. J. 

Treasurer: L. B. Matthias, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Assistant Treasurer: Mrs. L. B. Mat- 
thias, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Executive Committec: Mr. F. G. 
Nichols, of Albany, N. Y., and Mr. F. 
A. Tibbetts, of Jersey City, N. J., were 
elected new members of the Executive 
Committee. 


Next place of meeting: Hartford, Conn. 





ORE than three hundred delegates 

of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association gathered at the Business 
High School, at Washington, Thursday 
afternoon, March 24, to begin the first 
session of the Thirteenth Annual Con- 
vention. The convention was called to 
order by President E. H. Norman, of 
Baltimore, and addresses of welcome 
were given by Mr. Allan Davis, Prin- 
cipal of the Business High School, Mr. 
William F. Gude, President of the Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. 
A. T. Stuart, Superintendent of the 
Washington Public Schools. The speak- 
ers all turned over “the keys of the city,” 
figuratively, and welcomed the members 
of the Association most cordially. Re- 
sponse to the addresses of welcome was 
made on behalf of the delegates by Mr. 
E. M. Huntsinger, of Hartford, Conn. 


The President’s Address 
The President of the Association, Mr. 
E. H. Norman, Baltimore, chose for the 


subject of his address, “What Shall the 
Standards Be?” Owing to lack of space 
we can, unfortunately, do no more than 
give a few quotations from Mr. Nor- 
man’s address, which was one of the 
most forceful as well as the most helpful 
and inspiring delivered during the con- 
vention. He pointed out some very prac- 
tical ways in which the standard of the 
commercial school could be raised. 
Strengthening the curriculum, employ- 
ing better trained teachers, and raising 
the standard for graduation, were some 
of the ways he advocated for increasing 
efficiency. He deprecated the fact that 
the standard of admission to the private 
commercial school was too low, and said 
that “so long as business schools are 
used as a dumping-ground for pupils who 
do not like their teachers in the public 
schools, just so long will our schools be 
denied the privilege of being classed as 
educational institutions.” Mr. Norman 
emphasized strongly the importance of 
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an English department in every commer- 
cial school. 

“The Correlation of Subjects in a 
Commercial High School,” by Dr. Colyer 
Merriwether of Washington, was the 
next paper read. 

He said the course should include such 
subjects as commercial law, English, 
commercial geography, commercial sci- 
ence, and some chemistry, in addition to 
bookkeeping, shorthand and typewriting. 

Building Up a School 

Dr. H. M. Rowe, of 
Baltimore, read a paper 
entitled, “The Best 
Methods of Building Up 
a Business School.” Dr. 
Rowe treated the subject 
first from the business 
man’s point of view, and 
said that the three things 
necessary to build up a 
good business are “suffi- 
cient capital and good 
credit, honest dealing, 
and good management.” 
With characteristic vig- 
or, he advocated the 
necessity of materially 
increasing tuition rates, 
and said that in his judgment this ques- 
tion was undebatable. “Commercial 
school men should realize,” he said, “that 
they are conducting schools, not reform- 
atories or primary schools or schools for 
mental deficients, and that their branches 
are of high school grade.” 

The school man who is slow in paying 
his bills came in for a good share of 
criticism, and it must be said that Dr. 
Rowe’s views on the subject are exactly 
in accord with those of the best school 
men throughout the country. 

Dr. Rowe’s paper drew out some very 





profitable discussion, which was par- 
ticipated in by Mr. Chas. M. Miller, New 
York; Mr. J. E. Fuller, Wilmington, 
Del.; Mr. Chas. E. Benton, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Mr. A. N. Palmer, New 
York; Mr. Enos Spencer, Louisville, 
Ky.; Mr. J. F. Fish and Morton Mac 
Cormac, Chicago, and several others. 


Rapid Calculation 

The Friday morning session 
opened with a discussion of “Rapid Cal- 
culation,” by Mr. D. A. 
McMillan, of Banks’ 
Business College, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. J. E. Fuller, of 
Wilmington, Del., drew 
the attention of the con- 
vention to the serious 
illness of Mr. Benn Pit- 
the 
author, and 
that the Association take 
toward 


was 


man, shorthand 


suggested 
some action 
sending a message of 
sympathy. Mr. John R. 
Gregg, Mr. H. G. Hea- 
ley, Mr. E. N. Miner, of 
New York, and Mr. J. 
E. Gill, of Trenton, rose 
and in short speeches heartily approved 
of the suggestion. A rising vote was 
taken and the Secretary was instructed 
to frame and send such a message to 
Mr. Pitman. 
The Trained Teacher 

Mr. Robert H. Wright, President of 
the East Carolina Teachers’ Training 
School, of Greenville, N. C., was the 
next speaker. He discussed most in- 
terestingly the subject of “The Trained 
Teacher.” As the commercial teacher is 
a specialist, he thought that a discussion 
of the subject from outside their spe- 


E, H. NoRMAN 
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cialty would be profitable. He said in 


part: 

The trained teacher is indeed a promoter of 
our industries, the safeguard of our liberty, and 
the custodian of our civilization. May the time 
soon come when only the well trained will be 
allowed to practice this profession, either in the 
schools of the specialist or in the schools of the 
general practitioner. 


Left-Handedness in Writing 
“The Problem of Left-handedness in 
Penmanship,” by Mr. J. F. Forbes, of 
Rochester, N. Y., proved to be one of 
the most interesting and _ instructive 
papers read in the convention. He de- 
clared that left-handedness was a decided 
commercial handicap and should be dis- 
couraged. Mr. A. N. Palmer, of New 
York, discussed the subject and was in 
agreement with Dr. Forbes in his con- 
clusions. 
Bookkeeping 
“Elementary Bookkeeping” was dis- 
cussed by Mr. H. N. Staley, of Bal- 
timore. “The first and all-important 
thing,” said Mr. Staley, “is to get the 
confidence of the pupil.” 


Mr. P. S. Spangler, in discussing Mr. 
Staley’s paper, thought that the work 


should be so planned as to develop the 
analytical powers of the student; that at 
this stage the ability to “think straight” 
was a prime necessity. 

“Advanced Bookkeeping” was the title 
of a paper read by Mr. R. M. Browning, 
of Baltimore. He went into the technical 
side of the subject thoroughly and ad- 
vanced some splendid ideas for inculca- 
ting the underlying principles. 

Mr. R. G. Laird, in discussing this 
paper, thought that brokers’ accounts 
should be added to the course. Auditing, 
he said, should also be included, and the 
importance of always having the ac- 
counts ready for the auditor should be 
strongly impressed upon the student’s 
mind. 


J. N. Kimball on “Shorthand” 

The only paper read on Saturday 
morning was that by Mr. J. N. Kimball, 
of New York, on the subject of “Short- 
hand.” Anything that Mr. Kimball has 
to say on this subject is of such vital 
import that the auditorium was filled at 
the hour of his address, in spite of the 
many counter attractions. Mr. Kimball’s 
address is too good to be given in a re- 
duced form, and we hope in a later num- 
ber to give some lengthy extracts from it 
if we are not able to publish it com- 
pletely. The discussion of Mr. Kimball’s 
paper by Mr. Raymond P. Kelley will 
also be given in another number of the 
Gregg Writer. 

Adjournment 

The hour having grown so late and 
most of the members having made ar- 
rangements to accept the hospitality of 
the Smith-Premier Typewriter Company 
on an excursion by boat to Mount Ver- 
non, the rest of the program was aban- 
doned, and the meeting adjourned. 

The Banquet 

The banquet given at the Arlington 
Hotel on Friday evening was the closing 
feature of the first day of the conven- 
tion. Mr. E. H. Norman, of Baltimore, 
was toastmaster, and he called upon 
Representative David J. Foster, of Ver- 
mont, Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, Allan 
Davis, principal of the Business High 
School, and Auditor Andrews for ad- 
dresses. 

Convention Items 

The delegates to the convention were 
the guests of the Smith Premier Type- 
writer Company Saturday afternoon on 
a trip by boat down the historic Poto- 
mac to Mount Vernon. The host of 
the occasion was the energetic and bril- 
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liant Vice-President and General, Man- 
ager of the Smith Premier Company, 
Mr. Allan A. Dyer, who was ably as- 
sisted by the genial School Manager, Mr. 
vans. Luncheon was served aboard 
ship, and on the return trip the guests, 
led by Morton MacCormac of Chicago, 
gave “Tigers” for Mr. Dyer and Presi- 
dent Norman, as long as their voices 
held out. 
* ok Ox 
The gymnasium of the Business High 
School presented quite a “business show” 
appearance during the entire conven- 
tion. Some of the exhibits of office ap- 
pliances were very elaborate. The fol- 
lowing typewriter concerns were repre- 
sented: Underwood, Remington, Mon- 
arch, Royal, Wellington, L. C. Smith 
Brothers, and Hammond. Other exhib- 
itors were: the Writerpress Company ; 
the Goodyear-Marshall Publishing Com- 
pany; The Progressive Stenographer, of 
Daltimore ; Charles G. Stolt & Company, 
loose leaf ledgers; A. A. Waterman & 
Company, fountain pens, and the Joseph 
b. Dixon Crucible Company. Wednes- 
day evening was given over to the exhi- 
bits, and a large crowd thronged the 
gymnasium all the evening. 
K * ok 
The Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany’s staff of expert operators, led by 
the School Manager of the Company, 
Mr. C. V. Oden, went down in the Con- 
gressional Limited on Wednesday after- 
noon. In the party were Miss Rose L. 
Fritz, the champion typist, Mr. Leslie H. 
Coombes, Miss Florence Wilson, ama- 
teur champion typist, and Mr. Gus Trefz- 
ger. 
* * * 
Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, School Man- 
ager for the Remington Company, assist- 


ed by the expert demonstrator, Mr. 


Ernest G. Wiese, and some of the sales 
force of the Washington branch, looked 
after the Remington interests with their 


usual efficiency. 
* * * 


Mr. William Allen Dyer and School 
Manager Evans, of the Smith Premier 
Company, accompanied by the expert 
typists, Miss Alena Kanka, Miss Alice 
M. Owen, and Mr. L. H. Wilson, repre- 


_ sented the Smith Premier Company. 


* * * 


Mr. F. E. Van Buskirk, Secretary and 
General Manager of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, was an interested 
visitor at the convention. 

* * * 


Great credit is due Mr. Allan Davis, 
principal of the Business High School, 
and to his corps of teachers for the able 
manner in which they handled the ar- 
rangements at the High School build- 
ing, and for their constant efforts to 
give every one a good time. 

* * * 

The Gregg Publishing Company’s 
booth, in charge of Mr. Rupert P. So 
Relle, of the New York office, was con- 
stantly crowded with Greggites and in- 
terested visitors. The very large num- 
ber of Gregg writers employed in the 
government service who were visitors at 
the Gregg exhibit, came as a surprise to 
those not in close touch with the situa- 
tion. Mr. Gregg himself and Mr. Guy 
S. Fry, also of the New York office, 
joined the contingent on Thursday. Mr. 
Frederick R. Austin, editor of the Civil 
Service department of the Gregg Writer, 
rendered valuable assistance in handling 
the crowd of visitors at the exhibit. 

. «= © 


There was a big aggregation of prom- 
inent editors and publishers at the con- 
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vention: Mr. A. N. Palmer, editor of 
the American Penman, and publisher of 
the Palmer Method of Writing; Mr. E. 
N. Miner, editor of the Phonographic 
World and Commercial School Review; 
Mr. Horace G. Healey, editor of the 
Business Journal; Miss E. W. Spalding, 
managing editor of the Progressive Ste- 
nographer, Baltimore; Mr. W. C. Hen- 
ning, associate editor of the American 
Penman, and Mr. C. P. Zaner, editor of 
the Business Educator. 
* * * 


Washington proved to be a great at- 
traction for the wives of the delegates. 
Among those present were Mrs. A. N. 
Palmer, Mrs. E. N. Miner, Mrs. R. P. 
Kelley, Mrs. E. E. Gaylord, Mrs. Fred 
H. Gurtler, and Mrs. Frederick A. Aus- 
tin. 

* * * 

The thanks of all the exhibitors are 
due to Dr. A. L. Howard, of the Busi- 
ness High School, Chairman of the Ex- 
hibit Committee, for his tireless efforts 
in their behalf. 

* * * 

Mr. Kimball’s speech on Saturday 
morning aroused “hurricanes of laughter 
and tornadoes of applause,” as one mem- 
ber expressed it. It certainly was what 
George Ade would term a “lollapaloosa.” 

e @ = 


The Remington Typewriter Company, 
through its School Manager, Mr. Ray- 
mond P. Kelley, invited the members of 
the Association to participate in the joys 
of having their pictures taken in a group. 
Mr. Kelley had some difficulty in getting 
such a large crowd corralled, but finally 
won out. A picture—and a _ splendid 
one, too—will be mailed to each mem- 
ber with the compliments of the Com- 


pany. 


Standard Oil in China 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Fred H. Gurtler, of Chicago, Wins Championship in the Interna- 
tional Shorthand Speed Contest; Salome L. Tarr, of Jersey 
City, Establishes a World’s Record for Accuracy 
Reported by Rupert P. SoRelle 


N the Fifth International Shorthand 

Speed Contest, held at Washington, 
D. C., March 26, the famous “Miner 
Gold Medal,” the Trophy that has been 
the source of the fiercest stenographic 
battles ever 
fought in the 
history of the 
art, was won 
permanently by 
Mr. Fred H. 
Gurtler,a mem- 
ber of the 
Chicago Law 
Reporters’ As- 
The 
Washington 
Herald of Sun- 
day, March 27, 
gives the fol- 


sociation. 


lowing account 
of the contest: 
“Miss Salome 
L. Tarr, a six- 
teen - year - old 
girl of Jersey 
City, N. J., es- 
tablished a new 
record, and 
Fred H. Gur- 
tler, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., was awarded the Miner Medal 
for general excellence in the Inter- 
national Shorthand Speed Contest at 
the Business High School yesterday. 
“Young Mr. Gurtler, who becomes the 
permanent owner of the Medal, wrote 
173 words per minute in the 180-word 
class dictation. His transcript showed 





thirty-eight errors, which reduced his 
possible score seven words. In the 140- 
word dictation, Miss Tarr made a score 
of 139 2-5 words per minute, a record 
for a girl of her age and experience. 
Miss Tarr had 
but four errors 
in her tran- 
script out of 
701 words dic- 
tated. 
“Charles Lee 
Swem, a six- 
teen - year - old 
boy of New- 
ark, N. J., sur- 
prised every 
one by his light- 
ning speed. He 
was awarded 
second prize in 
the 180- word 
class, averag- 
ing 163 words 
per minute. 


“Tn awarding 
Mr.Gurtler the 
Medal, Mr. E. 
N. Miner, the 
donor, com- 
mended him 
for his excellent record, and offered 
him the congratulations of the Associa- 
tion. The Miner Medal has been con- 
tested for in five cities and this year was 
awarded permanently to the winner of 
the International Shorthand Speed Con- 
test. 

“Miss Tarr’s record 


Frep H. GurRTLER 


is considered 





ens » 
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marvelous when her age is considered 
and the fact that she has had but two 
years’ experience in shorthand work.” 

Mr. Gurtler’s speed of 173 words per 
minute, net, set a new world’s record in 
the International Contests on non-court 
matter, and exceeds by 
23 words per minute the 
best previous record. 

Mr. Swem, who is a 
graduate of the Rider- 
Moore and Stewart 
Schools of Trenton, N. 
J., exceeded the best pre- 
vious record in the Min- 
er Medal Contest on 
non-court matter by thir- 
teen words per minute. 
He astonished the judges 
by handing in and qual- 
ifying on two tran- 
scripts. 

Miss Tarr’s transcript 
was 99.4% correct—the 
most remarkable accuracy record on dif- 
ficult matter ever made in any con- 
test at any speed. Her transcript was 
from a speech in the Congressional 
Record, matter with which one of her 
age and experience would hardly be ex- 
pected to be familiar. That she was 
able to hand in a transcript which ap- 
proached so nearly to perfection is the 





CHARLES LEE SwEM 


highest tribute that could be paid to her 
skill. She is a graduate of the Drake 
Business College of Jersey City. 

Mr. Gurtler, Mr. Swem, and Miss 
Tarr are all writers of Gregg Shorthand. 

Of the eighteen contestants, fourteen 
were writers of Pitmanic 
shorthand,and four were 
writers of Gregg Short- 
hand. Every one 
of the Gregg writers in 
the contest qualified in 
transcribing, while only 
four out of the fourteen 
Pitmanic writers were 
able to do so. All the 
leading styles of Vit- 
manic shorthand were 
represented. There were 
three writers of the 
“Success” variation of 
the Graham system; the 
remaining contestants 
were chiefly Graham, 
Benn Pitman, and Isaac Pitman writers. 

Mr. Ernest G. Wiese, the fourth Gregg 
writer in the contest, is a demonstrator 
for the Remington Typewriter Company 
and was at the convention in that capac- 
ity. He has not been actively engaged 
in shorthand work for two years. His 
record in the contest was therefore all 
the more remarkable. 





Tabulated Results of the Contest 


Place System 
ee ree Gregg 
2. Charles Lee Swem......... Greg 
Bi: Meee Ba, BOTs sv esevecccns Gregg 
4. Gordon Payne ........... Pitman 
5. George W. Hoyt......... Graham 
6. S. A. Van Petten......... Success 
7. Marie J. Warren.........Pitmanic 
8. Charles Lee Swem......... Gregg 
DS. Bemest G. Wiese. ..occccce Gregg 


Words Rate Per Cent 
Speed Read Errors Net Per Min. Error: 
180 904 38 866 = 173 4.2 
180 904 79 815 173 8.7 
140 701 4 697 139.4 6 
140 701 11 690 138 1.7 
140 701 11 690 138 1.7 
140 701 11 690 = 138 1.7 
140 701 16 685 = 137 2.3 
140 701 18 683 136.6 2.4 
140 701 49 652 130.4 6.9 
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About the Winner and the Other Top-Notchers 


Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, winner of the 
Medal, is twenty-five years of age, and 
began the study of shorthand at Zion 
City, Lll., in September, 1904, under the 
direction of Mrs. L. M. Judd. After 
three years’ experience as stenographer 
and as teacher of short- 
hand, he entered the re- 
porting field in May, 
1908, and two months 
later admitted to 
membership in the Chi- 


was 


cago Law Reporters’ As- 
With but a 
months’ reporting 
experience, he entered 
the contest for the Min- 
er Medal in 1909, mak- 
record of 218 


words per minute, net, 


sociation. 
few 


ing a 


for five minutes on testi- 
mony—the highest speed 
ever attained by any 
writer of his experience 
on that kind of matter in a contest. In 
this same contest on solid matter he 
made a record of 177 words per minute, 
net. This remarkable record attracted 
widespread and favorable attention. 

Mr. Charles Lee Swem, winner of 
second place in the conte*t, is but seven- 





SALOME L, TARR 


teen years of age, having been born 
March 3, 1893. He entered the evening 
classes at the Rider-Moore & Stewart 
School, Trenton, N. J., September 1, 
1908. After attending the night school 
for seven months, he transferred to the 
day classes and remained © 
in school for a month 
and a half. He began 
work as a stenographer 
in the latter part of 
May, 1909. He has not 
had a day’s experience 
as a reporter, and has 
never been in a contest 
before. 

Miss Tarr was born 
September 12, 1892, and 
is therefore seventeen 
years of age. She began 
the study of shorthand 
in the Drake Business 
College, Jersey City, N. 
J., on April 20, 1908. 
With less than two years’ experience, she 
entered the contest against seasoned re- 
porters and made a record for accuracy 
which has astonished the world. The 
record of these young writers should be 
an inspiration to every student of short- 
hand in the country. 





How the Contest Was Conducted 


The contest was the most important of 
any of the International contests, and 
drew an extraordinarily large number of 
contestants. The announcement a year 
ago that this would be the ‘last of the 
contests for the Medal, and that the win- 
ner at Washington would become the 
permanent owner of the Trophy, inspired 


writers all over the country to put forth 
their best efforts to win it. Eighteen 
contestants appeared at the time set for 
the contest—more than were in all the 
rest of the contests put together. The 
contest was held under the auspices of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, as heretofore, and formed a fit- 
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ting climax to one of the largest and 
most interesting conventions the Asso- 
ciation has ever held. 

The committee in charge was com- 
posed of the following well-known 
teachers: Dr. E. H. Eldridge, Director 
of the Secretarial School, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass., Chairman; Mr. H. 
L. Jacobs, President of the Rhode Island 
Commercial School, Providence, R. I., 
former Official Reporter of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature; Mr. G. P. Eckels, 
Fifth Avenue Commercial High School, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Mr. J. E. Fuller, Prin- 
cipal of the Shorthand Department of 
the Goldey Business College, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Mr. E. H. Craver, Prin- 
cipal of the Shorthand Department of 
the Paterson High School, Paterson, 
N. J. 

The contest was held at the Business 
High School, and in spite of the fact 
that a reception was being given by Pres- 
ident Taft for members of the Associa- 
tion at the same hour, a large and 
expectant crowd had assembled to wit- 
ness the contest. While the contestants 
were being seated, considerable interest 
was manifested by the audience in the 
“youngsters”—Miss Tarr and Mr. Swem 
—and the idea that they would have any 
chance at all against the older, ex- 
perienced shorthand writers, was regard- 
ed as a joke. During the reading, when 
these young writers, with heads bent 
over notebooks, were making their pen- 
cils fly, one teacher was heard to 
remark: “Look at the bluff those kids 


are putting up!” 

Dr. Eldridge announced that the dic- 
tation would be given at 140, 160, 180, 
200, 210, and 220 words per minute and 
higher, if desired, and that the reading 
would be done alternately by himseli 
and Mr. J. E. Fuller. 


In order to accus- 


tom the writers to the voices of the read- 
ers, several preliminary readings were 
given. Arrangements had been made for 
a system of signals for the reader so 
that the dictation could be given at a 
uniformly even rate; and in no contest 
ever held was there greater satisfaction 
expressed over the reading. The readers 
announced at the beginning of each 
“take” the nature of the matter, and 
gave any proper or technical names it 
contained. With but one exception— 
the 260 take—all of the matter was what 
is known among shorthand writers as 
“straight” matter ; that is, non-court mat- 
ter. The first was from a speech in the 
Congressional Record, the second and 
remaining ones, except the 240 and the 
last, were from sermons. The last was 
a judge’s charge. 

The deliberate coolness with which 
many of the writers took the dictation 
bespoke long training. In fact, many of 
the contestants were reporters of wide 
experience and training and had pre- 
pared themselves especially for the con- 
test. Mr. Van Petten of Chicago, a 
writer of Success-Graham Shorthand, is 
rated as one of the most skillful re- 
porters in the West, and was looked upon 
as a certain winner of the Medal. He 
was widely advertised as one of the 
corps of reporters who performed the 
“record-breaking feat” of reporting the 
convention of the Head Camp of Mod- 
ern Woodmen of America at Milwaukee, 
Wis., five years ago. His long expe- 
rience on all kinds of difficult reporting 
was calculated to make him the most 
dangerous of all the competitors. 

At the conclusion of each take, the 
contestants were given a few minutes’ 
breathing spell. Immediately after each 
dictation, the notes were placed in an 
envelope by the contestant and collected 
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by a member of the committee, so that 
no opportunity was given to look them 
over until the time for transcribing. A 
system had been arranged by which the 
judges themselves could not tell until all 
the percentages had been figured whose 
paper they were correcting. This ar- 


rangement precluded any _ possibility 
whatever of favoritism’s being shown to 
any competitor. 

After the 220 had 


posed of, the chairman asked if dicta- 


take been dis- 


tion at higher speeds was wanted. Sev- 
eral indicated that it was, and the an- 
nouncement was greeted with a burst of 
applause. Accordingly, the next dicta- 
tion was given at 240, straight non-legal 
matter, and still another at 260 on a jury 
The with = which 
young Swem—the youngest of the con- 


charge. gameness 


testants—stuck to his post even during 
the note-taking at the dizzy speed of 260 
words per minute, aroused the admira- 
tion of the spectators, although it was 
obvious that his youth and lack of expe- 
rience on court matter would be a tre- 
mendous handicap. On the other hand, 
it was thought that the experienced court 
reporters would have little difficulty in 
dealing with this kind of dictation, be- 
cause of their familiarity with the sub- 
ject matter and the constantly recurring 
phrases. 


Transcribing the Notes 


At the conclusion of the dictation, the 
contestants repaired to the typewriting 
room, where they were given half an 
hour to make a selection from their notes. 
They were allowed to make as many 
transcripts as they desired within the 
time limit set—three hours—but only 
two transcripts from each contestant 
would be considered by the judges, and 


the rating would be given on the better 


of the two. Fifteen contestants appeared 
in the transcribing room, only three of 
whom decided to dictate their notes to 
typists. Mr. Van Petten had secured 
the services of Miss Rose L. Fritz, the 
world’s champion typist; Mr. Gurtler 
dictated from his notes to Mrs. Gurtler, 
who is an expert typist, and Mr. Wiese 
dictated to Mr. Guy S. Fry. Both Mr. 
Swem and Miss Tarr transcribed their 
own notes on the typewriter. The fact 
that Mr. Swem was able within the al- 
lotted time to qualify on two transcripts 
was one of the sensations of the contest. 
He said he typed the 140 test off in about 
fifteen minutes and handed it in without 
even checking it up with his notes or 
reading it over to catch any typograph- 
ical errors which might have been made. 


The Results Announced 

At the conclusion of the transcribing 
period, the transcripts were collected 
and the committee announced that the 
results would be given out in the parlors 
of the Arlington Hotel that evening at 
seven-thirty. Although a great majority 
of the members of the convention had 
departed earlier in order to be at home 
for Easter, a large crowd of anxious 
shorthand writers, teachers and school 
men congregated at the appointed time. 

Dr. Eldridge in a short speech re- 
viewed the history of the Medal and the 
previous contests, and announced the 
finding of the committee, calling special 
attention to the wonderful record for 
accuracy made by Miss Tarr. He then 
yielded the floor to Mr. E. N. Miner, 
editor of the Phonographic World and 
Commercial School Review, who made 
the presentation speech. Mr. Miner said 
that the Medal was originally offered 
to be competed for by writers of not 
more than ten years’ experience, the ten 
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years to date from the time of actually 
beginning the study of shorthand. He 
said: “Mr. Gurtler, in making this re- 
markable record, with only a little more 
than four per cent of errors, you have 
undoubtedly proven yourself to be a ver- 
batim reporter.” He then explained 
that an additional bar would be added 
to the medal, bearing Mr. Gurtler’s name, 
and showing that he was the final win- 
ner. He asked the winner to accept it 
with the compliments of every member 
of the Association. Mr. Gurtler  re- 
sponded with becoming modesty in a 
short speech and was given a round of 
hearty applause. 


History of the Miner Medal 
The Miner Medal was first offered in 
1905 by Mr. E. N. Miner, editor of the 
Phonographic World, to be competed 
for annually by stenographers of not 
more than ten years’ experience, the con- 
test to be open to the world. The orig- 
inal plan was to give the Medal to the 
writer who won it three times in suc- 

cession. The first contest was held 
Baltimore in 1906, and attracted wide 
Mr. Sidney H. Godfrey, of 


won the Medal in this contest 


attention. 
London, 
with a net speed of 150 words per 
minute. At the contest, held in 
Poston, he was again successful, with a 
net speed of 123 words per minute. The 
“ar a change in the rules of the 


next 


next y 
committee allowed testimony to be used, 
in which the Q’s and A’s were counted 
but not written, and Mr. Clyde H. Mar- 
shall, of Chicago, who began the study 
of shorthand over ten years before the 
contest, was allowed to enter—through 
a new interpretation of the rules—and 
was declared the winner. 

The fourth contest was held in Provi- 


pea . ars! 


it SOBFREY, Bor. 


<ger RPT LOOT ee» 





dence, R. I. 
from this contest by the operation of 


Mr. Godfrey was excluded 
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the rule which required that the con- 
testant must have had not more than ten 
years’ experience. Again changes were 
made in the committee’s rules regarding 
the matter, and two transcripts were re- 
quired from each competitor—one on 
straight matter and the other on testi- 
mony. This rule was intended to make 
it an “even break” for the expert on 
“testimony” and the expert on “straight” 
matter, but in practice it was found that 
the unfamiliar matter for each kind of 
writer brought the average of errors up 
to such a high point that none of the 
contestants qualified under the rule re- 
quiring less than ten per cent of errors. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Miner, the 
donor of the Medal, it was announced 
that the next contest, to be held in Wash- 
ington, would be the final one, and the 
winner there would become the perma- 
nent owner of the Medal, “to have and 
to hold forever.” Thus Mr. Gurtler, in 
winning, becomes the permanent owner 
of a medal, which, having twice crossed 
the ocean, and having been fought for 
so valiantly on five battle grounds, car- 
ries with it an interest and a historic 
value that cannot be justly measured 
in the few ounces of gold from which 
it was so artistically wrought. 


Contest Notes 
What others have done, you can do. 
x * * 
Congratulations are also due to Mrs. 
Judd, the teacher under whose instruc- 
tion Mr. Gurtler learned shorthand. 
x * x 
The result of the contest will add to 
the enthusiasm and interest of the Fifth 
G. S. A. Convention, which is to be held 
in Chicago the first week in August. 
The winners will be there. 


Mr. Morton MacCormac lost his voice 
Saturday evening giving samples of 
western war-whoops. 

* * * 


The happiest person in Washington 
Easter was Mrs. Gurtler. It was a joy 
to see her face. 

* * x 

One of the most charming remem- 
brances of the entire contest is the mod- 
est bearing of all three of our young 
victors and the generous praises they 
accord to one another’s achievenrents. 
Here is no rivalry, only a splendid spirit 


of emulation. 
e > * 


At the convention we had the pleasure 
of meeting a great many readers of this 
magazine who are in the government 
service in Washington. After the con- 
test, their enthusiasm was unbounded. 
One of them remarked, “Mr, Gurtler will 
have the gratitude of every writer of the 
system for this complete vindication of 


our beliefs. . es 


The newspapers as Well as school men 
seemed to lay more stress on the won- 
derful record for accuracy made by Miss 
Tarr than upon any other feature of the 
contest. In announcing the result, the 
chairman of the committee, Dr. Eldridge, 
said with considerable emphasis, “Miss 
Tarr’s record for accuracy is 99.4.” 
There was a gasp of surprise—and then 


applause. a 


The winners are already sharpening 
up their pencils for the contest among 
Gregg writers which is planned as one of 
the features of the next G. S. A. con- 
vention. a é 


It was the final contest for the medal 
—so we put other things aside and went 
after it. 
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Plate-Writing Exercise 


[* response to the call for information 

in last month’s article, Mr. J. H. 
Cochran, Jr., Washington, D. C., advises 
us that the selection entitled “Whence 
and Whither” is an extract from a 
speech delivered in the United States 
Senate on April 21, 1906, by the Hon. 
Frank B. Brandegee, senator from Con- 
necticut, on the occasion of the death of 
Senator Orville H. Platt. A handsomely 
bound volume containing this and other 
memorial addresses on Senator Platt ac- 
companied the letter. Mr. Cochran, who 
is stenographer to Congressman Burke, 
writes: “I am not a Gregg writer, but 
have always read your magazine and 
found it of great help to me.” 

In this connection it might be of inter- 
est to quote a suggestion made by Mr. 
J. A. Williams, now court reporter for 
the 15th Judicial Circuit of Iowa, and 
formerly for a number of years a civil 
service employee. In answer to a 
teacher’s question as to what material 
constituted the best practice matter for 
students preparing for the civil service 
examination for purely stenographic 
positions, Mr. Williams said, at the G. S.° 
A. convention of last summer: 


I would recommend the Congressional Record. 
Get some copies of the Congressional Record and 
use that, because they give that matter in dic- 
tation almost entirely—extracts from speeches, 
ete. These may be secured by writing to your 
Congressman ; he will be tickled to death to send 
them to you once in a while. 


The interesting matter for this month’s 
exercise is contributed by Miss Edith 
P. Dean, who is the shorthand teacher 
in the Wingham Business College, Wing- 
ham, Ontario. 

“All Else in the World” 


Some years ago an insane lawyer died in the 
poorhouse. In the pocket of his much-worn coat 


was found this remarkable will: 

I. Charles Lounsberry, being of sound and dis- 
posing mind and memory, do hereby make and 
publish this my last will and testament, in order, 


as justly as may be; to distribute my interest in 
the world among succeeding men. 

That part of my interests which is known in 
law and recognized in the sheep-bound volumes 
as my property, being inconsiderable and of none 
account, I make no disposition of, in this my 
will. My right to live, being of a life estate, is 
not at my disposal, but, these things excepted, 
all else in the world I now proceed to devise 
and bequeath. 

ITEM: I give to good fathers and mothers, 
in trust for their children, all good little words 
of praise and encouragement, and all quaint pet 
names and endearments, and I charge said 
parents to use them justly, but generously, as 
the needs of their children shall require. 

ITEM: I leave to children inclusively, but 
only for the term of their childhood, all and 
every the flowers of the field and the blossoms 
of the woods, with the right to play among them 
freely according to the customs of children, 
warning them at the same time against thistles 
and thorns. And I devisé to children the banks 
of the brooks, and the golden sands beneath the 
waters thereof, and the odors of the willows that 
dip therein, and the white clouds that float over 
the giant trees. 

And I leave to children the long, long days to 
be merry in, in a thousand ways, and the night 
and the moon and the train of the Milky Way 
to wonder at, but subject, nevertheless, to the 
rights hereinafter given to lovers. 

ITEM: I devise to the boys jointly, all the 
useful, idle fields and commons where ball may 
be played, all pleasant waters where one may 
swim, all snow-clad hills where one may coast, 
and all streams and ponds where one may fish, 
or where, when grim winter comes, one may 
skate, to hold the same for the period of their 
boyhood. And all meadows, with the clover 
blossoms and butterflies thereof; the woods with 
their appurtenances; the squirrels and the birds 
and echoes and strange noises; and all distant 
places which may be visited, together with the 
adventures there found. And I give to said boys 
each his own place at the fireside at night, with 
all pictures that may be seen in the burning 
wood, to enjoy without let or hindrance and 
without any incumbrance or care. 

ITEM: ‘To lovers I devise their imaginary 
world, with whatever they may need, as the 
stars of the sky, the red roses by the wall, the 
bloom of the hawthorn, the sweet strains of 
music, and aught else they may desire to figure 
to each other the lastingness and beauty of their 
love. 

ITEM: To young men jointly, I devise and 
bequeath all boisterous, inspiring sports of 
rivalry, and I give to them the disdain of weak- 
ness, and undaunted confidence in their own 
strength. Though they are rude, I leave to them 
the power to make lasting friendships and of 
possessing companions, and to them exclusively I 
give all merry songs to sing with lusty voices. 

ITEM: And to those who are no longer 
children or youths or lovers, I leave memory; 
and bequeath to them the volumes of the poems 
of Burns and Shakespeare and all other poets, if 
there be others, to the end that they may live 
the old days over again, freely and fully without 
tithe or diminution. 

ITEM: To our loved ones with snowy crowns, 
I bequeath the happiness of old age, the love and 
gratitude of their children until they fall asleep. 








Hints avd Helps 
| &or the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications for this 
department should be addressed. 
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Letter Dictation After Five Lessons 
S promised in this department last 
February, we are giving this month 

the first two plates in a series of “letter 

drills’ on the lessons of the Manual. 

These plates, which will be continued for 

several months, are written up from the 

ingenious exercises which were compiled 
by Mr. David E. Henry of Ottawa, Ont., 
and published in this magazine for Oc- 

tober, 1905, and June and July, 1906 

(Vol. VIII). Every teacher knows with 

what added zest students will plunge into 

the work when they finally reach the 
point where they can take dictation from 

“real letters.” Both teachers and stu- 

dents, therefore, will find in these simple 

letters delightful, interesting and stimu- 


; 


lating practice material for the early part 
of the course. 

The letters given in this number bring 
into use the principles of the first five 
lessons, although they include several 
advanced points which the teacher can 
readily explain at the beginning of the 
drill; as, for instance, the signs for “ago,” 
“again,” “small,” “house,” “very,” 
“bound” and “street,” the use of the W 
dash in the word “quote,” and the hy- 
phen in the word “wire-fence” in letter 
No. 4. With these exceptions, the short- 
hand is entirely within the grasp of the 
fifth lesson student. A great deal of 
simple phrasing, involving the mere join- 
ing of easy outlines, is used in the plates, 
but no advanced phrasing expedients 
have been resorted to. 
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Beginners’ Letter Drills on the First Five Lessons—I 


Letter No. 1 
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A Drill on the Wordsigns 


Not to confine our practice work this 
month to elementary theory solely, sup- 
pose we have a try at a clever little exer- 
cise which incorporates every wordsign 
in the system and affords, moreover, 
some excellent drill on advanced prin- 
ciples and difficult outlines. The article 
was composed by Miss Ada Seeley, Nor- 
mal, IIl., a pupil of Brown’s Bloomington 
Business College, where she is studying 
shorthand under the direction of Mrs. 
Ina B. Allison. Miss Seeley writes that 
the exercise has been very helpful to her 
in familiarizing herself with the word- 
signs, and we have no doubt that other 
readers will find it equally valuable. 
Editorial congratulations are tendered 
Miss Seeley on her membership in the 
“Pass It On Club.” Her contribution 
follows herewith: 


One Way Out of It 


A Doctor of Law (his real name I will not 
tell) recently mailed me a letter in which he 
stated that he had been influenced, at a previous 
time, to stand with the whiskey trust. After 
long consideration of recent circumstances, he 
had decided that it was important for him to 
get out of that kind of business. He was popu- 
lar, much in the public eye, and, I believe, was 
usually regarded as one of the kindest and most 
pleasing gentlemen that ever represented a law 
firm. It was also well understood that he was 
bound to become a power in his party, and it 
was frequently remarked that future leaders 
would find it necessary to reckon with his 
strength. Although not a strong temperance 
advocate, he did not like to let the entire people 
think he followed such a poor system and en- 
dorsed such a policy as the whiskey people ad- 
hered to. Of course, he ought never to have put 
his name on their list so as to give them a 
claim on him, but the truth is that he was over- 
influenced. 

We had carried on a correspondence for years, 
and I was glad to have him write me on this 
point and to give him my honest opinion. He 
enclosed a copy of a statement which the “trust” 
had sent him, reading as follows: 


“Dear Sir:—The newspapers, insurance agen- 
cies, invoice companies, and railroad corporations 
are causing trouble for us. We shall expect you 
to give instant assistance in your particular line, 
in accordance with your word. Mr. Johnson 
says that you will understand the significance of 
these -new developments, and that our house 
may depend upon your acceptance of the respon- 
sibility devolving upon you in this instance. 
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“The market is in good form, and if we can 
hold out till the end there is little danger that 
the jury will go to such unusual lengths as to 
interfere with our liberty or refuse to adjust the 
present difference. 

“Please note that the first vowel in the cipher 
key sent you yesterday should be ‘I’ instead of 
fy 

Respectfully,” 

I could see from the spirit of the letter and 
by the reference to his “word” that they looked 
for satisfactory aid from him when a particular 
occasion or opportunity should come. They were 
acquainted with the fact that the character of 
the work of his firm was above that of all 
others, and it was clear to them that, beyond a 
doubt, it would be of great advantage and value 
to them to have a speech from him in their favor 
or a remittance in his name. 

After receiving the letter I knew immediately 
that something must be done soon and that he 
looked to me to suggest the right way of deal- 
ing with the situation. Why he had done this I 
could not understand, nor could I understand 
how he could then have gone so far as to speak 
contrary to his well-known principles. I regret- 
ted that he had been so unwise, but I entered 
into the spirit of his needs, and while I won- 
dered very much at his wishing to turn into an 
acknowledged whiskey man, after his past rec- 
ord, I could only think it was because of hasty 
decision. Evidently he saw his duty now, if not 
at first; it was not his purpose to stand by them 
in any difficulty. Since he asked me for a cor- 
rect solution of the case, I at once set about to 
do the best thing. I did not object to helping a 
man of his quality. I went forthwith to my type 
writer, and very soon had a letter ready to re- 
turn to him. In a few days he replied: 


“Dear Old Man:—Received your advice and 
suggestions yesterday. You have always been 
my good friend above everybody else and given 
me light on many questions when I called upon 
you—light which I have been glad to accept. 
You will perhaps allow me to say that you are 
more to me than I can bring myself to tell 
offhand. 

“Now to send you a report: I made all those 
arrangements directly to accord with your de- 
sire, and to my own entire satisfaction. Nothing 
is different: I have not changed. I am still an 
apt pupil, as in my younger days. Yes, surely 
God has been very good to me, and I have wealth 
enough that I can go into another part of the 
world where I have no interest in the whiskey 
stock. Glad you told me what to do. To- 
morrow I start for Europe! I have already sent 
instructions to have my big touring car sent on 
ahead. 

“Yesterday I dismissed my clients until next 
term of court; appointed an agent to take care 
of some small mortgages that will fall due dur- 
ing my absence; left the balance of my gov- 
ernment work to the clerk to collect at a dis- 
count and credit to me; gave a draft to the 
bookkeeper; told him to charge all bills to my 
account, and got my passage on the principal 
ship going abroad. My other work will keep 
until later. ‘There was no publication of my 
purchase of a railway ticket for New York, as 
Mr. Little, the agent here, is still subject to my 
wishes and I gave him definite instructions to 
the effect that I did not care to have it published 
before I had gone. I wired Messrs. Young & 
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Co. of the Premium Improvement League and 
charged them to use all endeavor possible to 
meet me, without fail. 

“IT judge you are fully convinced of the truth 
that I am one of these three things: an un- 
mitigated dolt, a pitiable imbecile, or a natural 
dunce. But I want you, nevertheless, to think 
of me throughout this next week, moving along 
between here and Europe, miles out, leaning over 
the side of the boat in the society of the fishes, 
and delivering the goods in great style! 

“Thanks for obliging 

Yours most sincerely,” 





Theory Questions Answered 


Why are the words “wash” and “watch” writ- 
ten with the O hook instead of the A circle? 


We employ the downward hook in 
the words “wash” and “watch” because 
they are pronounced with the short 
sound of O and not with the broad 
sound of A. If you will refer to the 
dictionary for the phonetic spellings of 
these words, you will find that they are 
given as “wosh” and “woch.” 

* * * 


Why is it that the initial vowel is not inserted 
in the words “unaccomplished” and “unac- 
counted,” according to the rule explained in Par. 
143? 


The explanation is that “unaccom” 
and “unaccoun” are treated as compound 
prefixes, the intervening A being dis- 
regarded. You will note that the re- 
striction explained in Par. 143 does not 
apply to the compound prefixes ; witness 
the outlines for “inexperienced,” “unim- 


portant,” “uninitiated,” etc. 
* * * 


In the word “basket,” why do we not write 
S with the clockwise movement so as to join K 
according to rule, treating B and S as reverse 
curves and placing the circle on the back of 
the B? 


It is simpler to keep the S in the 
syllable to which it belongs: bas-ket. 
Certainly the adopted form is much more 
easily executed than the twisted outline 


you suggest! 
+ * 


Is there a shorthand symbol for the comma? 
No; we use the ordinary comma, plac- 
ing it below the line of writing so as to 


avoid confusion with the shorthand 


forms. 
* * * 


How best explain to students the reason for 
writing the circle on the outside in such words 
as “fell,” “fail,” “fear,” ete, although Fr and 
Fl are blended in the words “free,” “fray,” 
“flay”? 


The point of the explanation is that 
in the word “fear” the F and R are 
separated by a vowel, whereas in “free” 
the Fr combination is not broken. F 
and R and F and L do join with a de- 
cided angle; therefore an intervening 
circle must be placed on the outside, in 
accordance with Par. 12. The special 
biended joining explained in Par. 23 has 
been introduced into the theory for the 


sake of the added fluency it gives. 
* * * 


Should we use the Pent blend for the words 
“bend,” “band,” etc.? 


Certainly not. The Pent blend cannot 
be used for any syllabie beginning with 
the letter B—because it does not involve 
a B. “Bandage,” “contraband,” and 
similar words must be written with the 
vowel. i ee 


Why do you write “bold” in accordance with 
Par. 33 and “behold,” which involves exactly the 
same joining, contrary to rule? 


The angle in the word “behold” is 
necessary for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing the syllable Be; that is to say, for 
the very purpose of furnishing a clear 
distinction between “bold” and “behold.” 
This is somewhat similar to the use of 
the angle in joining the affix Ness in 
such words as “thoroughness,” “hard- 
ness,” etc., in order to distinguish from 


“thrown” and “harden.” 
* * * 


How do you write “I'll,” “she’s,” “he'd,” etc., 
in shorthand? 


Write these expressions the same as 
the complete phrases “I will,” “she is,” 
“he would,” indicating the contraction 
by an apostrophe placed above. 
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Keys to Supplementary Lesson Drills 


(See plate in March issue.) 


Exercise on Lesson XVII 


PHRASES: None of these, hope to be favored, 
in order to write me, men and women, in the 
world, ought to have been, place of business, you 
might let me know, every day or two, for some 
cause or other, for a considerable length of time, 
form of government, free of charge, I am happy 
to say, Liberal party, People’s party,’ school 
board, Southern Pacific, considering this, to such 
an extent, about the same time, to himself, since 
that date, we beg to assure you, as quickly as 
possible, as near as can be, for next season, for 
the same reason, better than, larger than, rather 
than, quicker than. 

SENTENCES: Mr. Millard called upon us a day 
or two ago before going on to Boston, where his 
home office is located. There have been so many 
people coming in all day long for different rea- 
sons, that I have not been able to write Mr. 
Clarkson with reference to that note. So far as 
I know, no definite understanding has been 
reached, but I have no doubt that something will 
be done in the near future. 


Exercise on Lesson XVIII 


Worps: Bridgeport, McKeesport, Altoona, 
Cambridge, Fort Worth, Chattanooga, Hoboken, 
Knoxville, Norfolk, Passaic, westward, south- 
eastward, circumflex, prefix, annex, favorite, 
demonstrative, mailable, suggestive, regardless, 
anomalies, carries, surnames, accepts, systems, 
houses, contests, sadness, sweetness, co-educa- 
tional, imminent, Iuka, canto, Canton, declina- 
tion, scholarship, dearly. 

SENTENCES: This morning I received five 
souvenir postals written entirely in Gregg Short- 
hand by persons whose names have appeared in 
the different ‘“Postcarditis” lists of the Gregg 
Writer. ‘They were from Terre Haute, Ind.: 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Nome, Alaska; Newport, Ky.. 
and London, England. He declared that the 
autumnal equinox is on September 22. 


Exercise on Vocabulary 


SENTENCES: In connection with the statement 
which concluded your address, allow me to ex- 
plain that the original object of this benevolent 
organization was merely to co-operate with the 
local union in rendering pecuniary assistance to 
the strikers. He is an energetic, steady, serious 
sort of person, and, besides, has been more than 
ordinarily conspicuous as daily reporter for the 
Independent Journal. My predecessor ascribed 
the failure of the scheme at headquarters to a 
variety of causes, al] unavoidable, and all obvi- 
ously due to the peculiar policy of the institution. 
The attorney on the side of the plaintiff with- 
drew his objections, and the proceedings in the 
land litigation were resumed. 

It is my private opinion that constant neglect 
of his professional practice and an absolute lack 
of application to study are responsible for his 
present misfortunes and poverty. I observe that 
the Daughters of the American Revolution are 
advertising that their next assembly is to be held 
in Washington. If I am not mistaken, her nu- 
merous social engagements will prevent her ful- 
filling any additional obligations at this time. 


The logic of the situation is practically this: 
that no amount of discussion over points of doc- 
trine will warrant our refusing his resignation. 
He remarked casually that we should be thank- 
ful for any accommodations at all. 


Sermonettes 

Start something! Start that book of 
“ideas,” referred to in the Manual in 
the selection entitled, “Shorthand as a 
Means of Mental Culture.” As a starter, 
write out in a dozen short paragraphs 
what you consider the twelve most valu- 
able “ideas,” or most practical nuggets, 
in the last number of the Gregg Writer. 

x * * 

It might be of interest to point out 
the analogy between penmanship drills 
in shorthand practice and technical finger 
exercises in piano practice. Both be- 
come monotonous at times, but both are 
indispensable to expert execution. Few 
people care to play technical exercises 
per se, but as a means to an end they are 


persisted in. ses 


I remember reading some time ago in 
the Gregg Writer a suggestion about 
turning uninteresting conversation to 
good use by resolving it into mental 
shorthand, and also the idea of utilizing 
the time spent in street-car riding in 
thinking out shorthand forms for the 
display printing. 

It occurs to me that students who 
have difficulty in writing proper names 
in shorthand might try the plan of keep- 
ing their eyes on all the shop signs they 
pass on the occasion of their next walk 
or ride down-town, thinking out their 
stenographic equivalents. Besides giving 
an opportunity for study of proper 
names and addresses, this plan has the 
added value of cultivating one’s powers 
of observation. 

—Contributed by Clarence I. Brown, 
Providence, R. I. 
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The Woman Who Knows More Than the Wife—IX 


From an article in Collier's 


(The keys to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The Woman Who Knows More Than the Wife—X 
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By Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom all communications for this de- 
partment should be addressed. 


The Students’ Contest 
HE Students’ Contest last month 
awakened a lively response—and 
especially in the East. So much interest 
was displayed in the contest, that we 
shall make the same inducements for 
another contest this month. The time 
limit has doubtless deterred many in the 
West from sending in papers, and in 
order to give the students in the Far 
West an equal opportunity with those 
in the East, we shall advance the date 
for handing in “copy” to the 30th of 
May. Surely, this will give everybody 
a chance. Note that all papers should be 
sent direct to the editor of this depart- 
ment. 

The “copy” this month will be the first 
250 words of Dr. Alderman’s ad- 
dress, given on another page. The place 
at which to stop in the copy is indicated. 
Indicate on your paper the exact time it 
took you to write the 250 words. 

The winners in the contest this month 
are: 

1. Ivory Libbey, Drake Business Col- 
lege, Passaic, N. J. 

2. Carrie Levin, Vermont Business 
College, Burlington, Vt. 


3. Elmer G. Wirsing, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

4. Russell Pfeffer, Franklin High 
School, Reisterstown, Md. 

5. Lucien Rousseau, St. Jerome’s Col- 
lege, Berlin, Ontario. 

6. Mollie Saffel, Franklin High School, 
Reisterstown, Md. 

7. Florence Perrine, Chariton Com- 
mercial School, Chariton, Ia. 

8. Gladstone Edmondson, Brantford, 
Ontario. 

9. Hugo E. 
Ohio. 

10. Connie Sly, Brantford Business 
College, Brantford, Ontario. 

11. Henry Etsch, Jr, 44 W. 33d 
Street, New York City. 

So many good papers came in that 
the selection of the “one particular one” 
entitled to first place became a very dif- 
ficult matter. As many of the papers 
were absolutely correct, the ultimate de- 
cision had to be made on the question of 
touch, arrangement and appearance. 
Both Miss Libbey and Miss Levin had 
practically perfect papers, the arrange- 
ment of both was beautiful, and the 
final decision rested on a minor detail. 
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This month’s contest will give a de- 
cided advantage in the matter of speed, 
because another month’s experience and 
practice has been added. 

Remember, our offer of last month 
holds good again this month! 


Learn Your Machine! 
about your ma- 
first things the 


What do you know 
chine? One of the 
student of typewriting should do is to 
get acquainted with his machine. Learn 
the mechanical features, master every 
one of the time-saving appliances by 
repeated practice. The chances are you 
will get plenty of practice on the key- 
board in your regular work, and will 
therefore acquire skill in that; but it is 
the unusual 
the flow of 


the occasional character, 
combination, that upsets 
rapid and accurate writing. 
Here are a few suggestions for the 
learner: Learn to put your paper in 
the machine so that you will not have to 
haul it around, pull it this way and that 
until it is in the right place. Removing 
the paper deftly is of importance, too. 
Return the carriage with one hand, and 
watch the process closely until there is 
absolutely no waste of time in the 
operation. It is not necessary to follow 
the carriage all the way with your hand 
—practice will enable you to “throw” it 
over without a jar. Everything that 
takes the hand away from the keyboard, 
as returning the carriage does, should be 
the subject of special study on the part 
of the student. If you miss a key, wait 
until you finish the line before inserting 
it, drawing the carriage back to the 
right place. You should see Miss Fritz 
cr Mr. Blaisdell do this! Turning the 
paper back is sometimes necessary in 
rapid work, and practice in doing this 


quickly is needed. The “push button” 
for releasing the right hand marginal 
stop is another important point to drill 
on, because it also takes the hand away 
from the keyboard. Special study of 
shifting—if you use a shift-key machine 
—is essential also. The point to be ob- 
served is not to draw the hand away 
from its usual position—the little finger 
should simply drop down into position 
for shifting, without any change in hand 
position. 

Using the space bar correctly, without 
shifting hand position, presents con- 
siderable difficulty for some. The ten- 
dency in spacing is to drop the wrist 
down out of position, an entirely un- 
necessary proceeding. The back-spacer, 
now a part of the equipment of nearly 
all machines, is another useful contriv- 
ance if used correctly. Knowing when 
you are at the end of the sheet is an 
important consideration to the rapid 
operator in contests, as writing too near 
the edge is penalized. The speed operat- 
ors overcome this difficulty by marking a 
short, light, horizontal pencil line in the 
middle of the sheet, about one inch from 
the bottom. When the line appears 
above the scale, they “get the signal” and 
stop. The sheets are all prepared be- 
forehand, and in this way an absolutely 
even bottom margin can be insured. 
Every operator is upset at times by con- 
flicting type-bars; but this is a difficulty 
that rests entirely with the operator, and 
not with the machine. The only remedy 
is to get the touch, the timing and the 
“nerves” right, and all will be well. 


The Royal Typewriter Company’s 
New York office closed up in December 
the biggest month’s business in the his- 
tory of the company. 
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The Copy for April Contest 
(Extract from an address by Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, President of the University of Virginia) 


My first sentiment is one of gratitude 
that I am not abolished; my second is 
one of gratitude to one unfailing priv- 
ilege and pleasure of a college president, 
the surety that he is to have such pleas- 
ures as this, to come into contact at this 
time of the year with long, bright lines 
of vital youth, breaking upon the shores 
of manhood and of womanhood. I am 
very glad to have the privilege of meet- 
ing and speaking to this particular line 
that breaks to-night upon that shore. 

There is but one great question in 
this world, and that is how to make a 
man or a woman better, and there is 
but one answer, and that is by some sort 
of training. Everybody in this world has 
to do one of four things: he has to work, 
or beg, or steal, or starve. Now, I have 
never tried all four of those methods, 
but I can, I think, declare to you that the 
method of work is the only feasible one. 
On the other hand, every one who enters 
this world—and we come into it but once 
that anybody knows about—has got to 
make a character for himself. In other 
words, we have got to live a life as well 
as make a living. 

I am not here to tell you how to suc- 
ceed, to give you a patent method for 
success, because I should have to define 
success, and I would not know how; but 
if I could (250 words) put in one sen- 
tence the most fruitful ingredients of 
success in a practical way in this world, 
I would say about this: A man’s salary 
is made of two parts; the first part is 
the money he receives, the second part 
is the opportunity he has to learn some- 
thing. The young man whose chief idea 
is to make his service just exactly fit his 
salary is not going to get his salary very 


much larger than it was when he started 
to fit the two. Promotion won’t wait on 
him. Do more than you have to do that 
you may learn more than you need to 
know to do the ordinary work. There 
are thousands of men and women in 
New York to-day looking for the boy 
or girl, the man or woman, who is willing 
to do more than he needs to do, who 
has that zest for work that makes him 
bound to do and to take responsibility. 
I confess that the most hopeless thing in 
the world to me is when I speak to a 
man who is in service to have him look 
at me with a fishy eye and to suggest in 
his glance that I am asking him to do 
more than I am paying him to do. 

The next thing is a certain hopeful- 
ness. Young ladies and young gentle- 
men—hopefulness. I always had a great 
liking for that story about the two frogs. 
One was an optimistic frog and the other 
was a pessimistic frog. They both fell 
into a big pan of milk. The pessimistic 
frog threw up his arms and said: “I 
am going to drown, I am going to drown, 
I am going to drown!” And he did 
drown. The optimistic frog said when 
he found himself in the milk: “I won't 
drown, and I won’t drown, and I won't 
drown!” And they found him the next 
morning floating around on a pat of but- 
ter singing “Life on the ocean wave.” 
| Laughter. ] 

I commend that optimistic frog to 
you. My friend, the chairman of this 
meeting has been good enough to honor 
me by quoting something I once said 
about the career of business. I would 
like to add to that this word. Trade is 
the pioneer influence of the world. It is 
not a common and sordid thing; it is not 
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a coarse and greedy thing. Trade is 
the pioneer of civilization in a high 
sense; and if business ceased for one 
day in all the world, it would be a matter 
of frightful consequence. You often 
hear the word commercialism spoken as 
if it were something to be avoided. Well, 
it depends upon what you mean by it. If 
you mean a philosophy of life which 
declares the chief end of man is to get a 
dollar and to keep that dollar, then I say 
it is about the vulgarest and cheapest 
and sordidest philosophy of life that ever 
existed. I have seen some men so im- 
bued with this spirit that when they 
woke up in the morning and looked out 
at the shining sun they ought to have 
seen a dollar mark through the middle 
of it; and when they went to bed at 

(996 


night and looked up at the moon, found 
it still obscured by the dollar mark. 
But commercialism and _ industrialism, 
considered as the great efforts of this 
world to conquer nature, to mould 
nature to the uses of man, to scatter the 
product of mine and forest throughout 
the world so that there shall come into 
civilization comfort and power and lux- 
ury, sensibly used, if you please—that 
sort of business is statesmanship and 
patriotism. 

Now, my young friends, I make it a 
rule not to talk to people about their 
business unless it happens to be my 
business. Somehow I have dealt with 
young men all my life and I am shy 


about giving them advice. 


words) 





“Remington Day” 


On March 23 an event out of the 
ordinary took place in the business offices 
of the Executive Mansion. On that day 
Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, from the 
Remington Typewriter Company’s ex- 
ecutive offices at New York, conducted 
a special demonstration of the 
new Remington No. 10 at the 
White House. Mr. Kelley had 
with him as demonstrator Mr. 
E. G. Wiese, who is also a writer 
of Gregg Shorthand. 

On memorized matter Mr. 
Wiese reached a speed of almost 
200 words per minute ; while car- 
rying on a conversation, he at the same 
time kept his machine going at a rate of 
almost 100 words per minute; when 
copying from one of the President’s mes- 
sages, his speed was 104 words per 
minute. It is needless to state that these 





E. G. WIESE 


at the White House 


performances received the closest atten- 
tion of the members of the White House 
stenographic and secretarial forces who 
made up his audience. 

Mr. Wiese’s splendid records in this 
demonstration take on added interest to 
“Forward Movers” from the fact 
that just three days later he took 
a creditable part in the Short- 
hand Speed Contest at Washing- 
ton, although his efforts for the 
past two years have been con- 
centrated wholly on typewriting. 
An account of his success ap- 
pears elsewhere in this number. 

“Every employer is on the lookout for 
marked merit, and even if he does not 
recognize your superior effort, others 
will, and you will soon find your proper 
place.” 
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“Wild Animals I Have Typed”—No. I 
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Business Letters 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Business Letters 


(Concluded) 
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The most important part of every 
business is to know what ought to be 
done.—C olumella. 


Words to Avoid 
ILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
when editor of the New York 
Evening Post, directed all writers con- 
nected with his journal to avoid the fol- 
lowing: 
Above and over (for “more than”). 
Artiste (for “artist”). 
Aspirant. 
Authoress. 
Beat (for “defeat” ). 
Bagging (for “capturing’’). 
Balance (for “remainder” ). 
Banquet (for “dinner” or “supper” ). 
Bogus. 
Casket (for “coffin’’). 
Claimed (for “asserted’’). 
Collided. 
Commence (for “begin”). 
Cortége (for “procession’’). 
Cotemporary (for “contemporary” ). 
Couple (for “two”’). 
Darkey (for “negro”). 
Day before yesterday (for “the day 
before yesterday”). 
Début. 
Decease (as a verb). 
Democracy (applied 
party). 
Develop (for “expose”’). 
Devouring element (for “fire’’). 
Donate. 
Employé. 
Endorse (for “approve’’). 
En route. 
Esq. 
Graduate (for “is graduated’). 
Gents (for “gentlemen”). 
Hon. 
House (for “House of Representa- 
tives”). 
Humbug. 
Inaugurate (for “begin’”). 
In our midst. —Exchange. 


to a_ political 
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“Speaks for Itself” 


CERTAIN variation of the Gra- 

ham system was represented in the 
contest for the Miner Medal by three 
expert and capable writers who had been 
carefully trained. So sure of the out- 
come was the proprietor of this style of 
shorthand, that a carefully prepared ar- 
ticle laudatory of the “system,” the 
school, and the proprietor was in type 
before the contest, so that it might ac- 
company the announcement of the results 
in the Washington Sunday newspapers. 
The article was adorned by a photo cut 
of the proprietor of the system under the 
caption, “Expert at Shorthand,” though 
why the photograph should appear in a 
write-up intended to attract students is 
one of those things which, as Lord Dun- 
dreary would remark, “no fellah can find 
out.” 

After giving the particulars of pre- 
vious contests, the article said: “The 
contest held Saturday speaks for itself. 
It does not, however, tell the story, which 
illustrates that history repeats itself in 
the advancement of shorthand as well as 





it repeats itself in the elements which 
have tended to degrade shorthand, for 
speed contests demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of the instruction which Isaac 
Pitman gave in 1837.” 

It was the irony of fate that this 
should appear under the tabulated fig- 
ures showing that only one of the three 
writers representing the style advocated 
in the write-up managed to qualify, and 
even that one was outdistanced by two 
The repre- 
sentatives of the original Isaac Pitman 


youngsters of seventeen. 


system also failed to qualify. 

The humor of the article in its prox- 
imity to the report of the contest ap- 
pealed to every one, and so the phrase, 
“Speaks for Itself,” became the slogan 
of all the friends of the Forward Move- 
ment. 


Before—and After 


Let no stenographer having an opportunity to 
enter this contest, and failing to do so, complain 
that he is not earning as much as he deserves, 
for here is an opportunity for him to show what 
he can do if he would demonstrate that he is 
what he represents himself to be. The more 
entries in this contest, the more shorthand will 
be advanced: and the greater will be the respect 
for the stenographer when it is demonstrated 
that the capable stenographer of ten years’ expe- 
rience is a thoroughly competent, well qualified, 
high class expert.—The Shorthand Writcr, March. 
1910. 


Our sentiments, well expressed. 
x * x 


We predict that a record for speed and ac- 
curacy will be established in this contest which 
will be regarded as fully as significant as any 
record which has heretofore been established. 
The Shorthand Writer, March, 1910. 


Better than that—three of them! And 
all of them “significant.” 
x * x 


Here is an opportunity for the light-liners, for 
the no-position author and teacher, for the man 
who claims that fewer shortening principles will 
make better shorthand writers, to demonstrate 
what the very best of their product can do, and 
the opportunity is equally open for writers of 
standard systems to make use of all the known 
principles which contribute toward speed and 
accuracy, to defend the shorthand which they 
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write as the shorthand of experts.—The Short- 
hand Writer, March, 1910. 


What 


happened is recorded elsewhere in this 


The invitation was accepted. 


issue. 
* * > 
Let no one overlook the date of this contest, 
which is the Saturday before Easter.—The 
Shorthand Writer, March, 19190. 
We feel sure that the editor of the 
Shorthand Writer will never forget that 


fateful “Saturday before Easter.” 


We are not able to furnish in this number of 
the Shorthand Writer a complete statement of the 
speed contest held by the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation in Washington, D. C., Sat- 
urday, March 26. We are advised, however, that 
Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, a writer of the Gregg sys- 
tem, won the Miner Medal with a net speed of 
173 words a minute on five minutes’ dictation of 
solid matter.—Shorthand Writer, April, 1910. 


It is certainly remarkable that the 
Shorthand Writer could not furnish the 
details, especially as the Washington 
newspapers contained the full report 
alongside the laudatory advance article 
about the editor of the Shorthand Writer 
stating that “the result’ of the contest 
held Saturday speaks for itself.” One 
would have thought that the three “Suc- 
cess” writers would have called on the 
editor of the Shorthand Writer on their 
return to Chicago or have written him 
details. How careless of them! Evi- 
dently the editor of the Shorthand |W rit- 
er did not hear who came second or third 
—or he hated to print the information. 
The name “Success,” by the way, seems 
to be a misnomer. Our readers could 
suggest a much more appropriate one. 


Four New Records 

N the contest for the Miner Medal, 

four new records were established: 

1. Mr. Gurtler made the highest of- 
ficial record for speed on solid matter— 
that is, non-court matter—attained in 
any contest conducted under independent 
auspices. 


2. Mr. Swem made the highest off- 
cial record for speed attained by any one 
of his age. 

3. Miss Tarr made the highest record 
for accuracy (99.4%) ever attained in 
any contest—and she is but seventeen! 

4. Mr. Swem turned in two tran- 
scripts in the time allotted for transcrip- 
tion, and both qualified! 

Mr. Gurtler began the study of short- 
hand in September, 1904; Mr. Swem in 
night school in September, 1908, and 
Miss Tarr in April, 1908. 

These records are so eloquent as to the 
advancement of shorthand that they 
would be spoiled by further comment. 


Editorial Brevities 

The name of Frank Rutherford is so 
well-known to friends of the Forward 
Movement that when it is announced 
that he is publishing a little magazine of 
his own there is small need to make any 
statement as to the worth-while character 
of its contents. The March issue, which 
is the initial number, contains fifty-six 
pages, packed to the covers with valuable 
information about office devices, practical 
hints for business short-cuts, and news 
matter of interest to the stenographer 
and typist. “It fills a void.” 

. << « 


An item of interest to every subscriber 
to professional journals is the new name 
under which our old friend, the Pen- 
man’s Art Journal, will now be known. 
It is a long time since this magazine con- 
fined itself strictly to the field of pen- 
manship, although, of course, it has al- 
ways made penmanship one of its strong- 
est features. Its scope has, however, 
been broadened with every passing year, 
until now the publication covers the en- 
tire range of business education. The 
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action of the publishers in changing its 
name to the more appropriate title of 
The Business Journal will undoubtedly 
result in attracting many business work- 
ers who have heretofore held aloof under 
the impression that the magazine con- 
tained no matter of direct value to them. 


* * * 


Those who have given up all hope of 
ever receiving their report of last sum- 
mer’s G. S. A. convention will rejoice to 
learn that the report is now on the press 
after this mag- 
It has been a long wait, 


and will be out soon 
azine is mailed. 
but we feel sure everybody will agree 
that it was well worth waiting for. 


* * * 


And that reminds us that it might not 
be amiss at this time to mention that the 
date for the next G. S. A. convention 
has been set at August 1-5, 1910. Better 
map out your vacation trip so as to in- 
clude a week in Chicago. You'll find it 
worth your while and worth double the 
money. 


Obituary 
Bessie Caperton Beirne 


Teachers and students of the various 
schools in which she taught will be 
grieved and shocked to learn of the death 
of Miss Bessie Caperton Beirne, lately 
of the Burdett College in Boston. Short- 
ly before Christmas Miss Beirne became 
afflicted with cancer and was taken to 
the Homeopathic Hospital in Boston, 
where an operation was performed. Af- 
ter her recovery she was taken to her 
home at Ronceverte, W. Va., but another 
operation soon became necessary and she 
died on Wednesday, March 9. 


Previous to her engagement with Bur- 
dett College, Miss Beirne taught in the 
Sharon College of 
Pa., and before that had charge of the 


Commerce, Sharon, 


typewriting department of Gregg School, 
Chicago. She was possessed of an un- 
usually keen and original wit, and had 
contributed numerous clever articles and 
Her 


death is a genuine loss to the profession. 


poems to the popular magazines. 


Mrs. Harold B. Nelson 

Through a friend we learn of the re- 
cent death of Mrs. Harold B. Nelson, 
wife of the official court reporter at 
Rugby, N. Dak. Those of the profes- 
sion who less than a year ago were priv- 
ileged to extend congratulations to Mr. 
Nelson on the occasion of his marriage, 
are no less sincere to-day in extending 
their heartfelt sympathy in his bereave- 
ment. 


Mae Hoffman 


One of the most promising young ex- 
ponents of the art of touch typewriting 
has been taken from the ranks in the 
person of Miss Mae Hoffman of Water- 
loo, Ia., who was one of the forty-four 
victims of the terrible Rock Island train 
disaster of March 21. It will be remem- 
bered that Miss Hoffman came third in 
last year’s contest for the Brown Trophy, 
and won second place and a_ bronze 
medal, with a speed of sixty-nine words 
a minute, in the Students’ Contest held in 
connection with the last New York Busi- 
ness Show. She was an unusually at- 
tractive girl, and had recently carried off 
the honors in a prize beauty contest. Her 
extreme youth and the excellent profes- 
sional standing she had already attained 


combine to make her untimely death an 
exceptionally sad circumstance. 
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Her Bunch of Violets 


ISS BARKER, the typewriter, 
M came back from luncheon with a 
bunch of violets pinned to her coat. It 
was a sign that she had been out with 
some one who cared for her, and she was 
willing that every one in the office should 
read the sign. Her face showed a pleas- 
ant glow of consciousness as she hung up 
her wraps. 

Then she took a drinking glass, washed 
and polished it brightly, filled it with 
water from the ice-tank, plunged the 
stems of the sweet blossoms into it, and 
set it on her desk. 

It happened that she was employed in 
the office of a weekly paper, the force 
of which was crowded into a few rooms 
in a way that made one large family of 
its members. Presently the proofreader 
strolled in and paused near Miss Barker’s 
desk. She clicked away busily, but knew 
all the time that his eyes were fixed on 
her bunch of violets. 

“It’s nice to feel that I’m the means of 
letting him have that little whiff of sweet- 
ness,” she thought, complacently, as he 
passed along. 

A few minutes later the foreman of the 
composing room stopped at her elbow. 
He was looking at her violets, too, but 
when she glanced up at him he gave a 
start, as if he had been caught at some- 
thing, nodded awkwardly, and hurried 
off. Then the office boy did the same 
thing, and two of the typesetters came 
after. 

“They’re all enjoying them,”’ mused the 
little typewriter. “I feel like a regular 
missionary !” 

3efore night every person in the office 
had stopped for a gaze and, last of all, 
the editor himself actually came and sat 
down by the machine, apparently for the 


sole purpose of admiring that bunch of 
violets. 

He is a genial, kindly man, with hair 
that is turning to silver, and Miss Barker 
respects him thoroughly. After a mo- 
ment he said, in a voice so low that no 
one else could hear: 

“I have been wondering for an hour 
past whether I should come in here and 
tell you something, and I have decided to 
do it. You're fond of flowers, aren’t 
you?” 

The typewriter acknowledged that she 
was. 

“So was Walter Savage Landor,” re- 
plied the editor, with seeming irrele- 
vancy. “He used to write tender little 
sonnets to blossoms, telling them how he 
loved to caress them where they grew, 
but couldn’t bear to tear them from their 
roots, and all that sort of thing. But 
strangely enough he had a most unfor- 
tunate temper that would break out now 
and then as long as he lived. There’s a 
story about him to the effect that he 
once flew into such a rage with the cook 
that he threw her out of the window— 
and then, instantly remembering the flow- 
er-bed under the window, cried out, ‘Oh! 
oh! I forgot the violets!’ Yes, amusing, 
isn’t it? Well, do you know, you have 
been reminding me of that story to- 
day ?” 

“T—don’t understand.” 

“T know you don’t,” was the answer, 
spoken very gently, “and I shouldn’t tell 
you, except that I think it’s kinder to 
let you know. It isn’t a case of temper 
with you, but the fact is, you’ve been 
letting your thoughts of these flowers 
take precedence of your thoughtfulness 
of other people—and you've been 
grumbled at this afternoon by everybody 
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in this office, because you had taken the 
only drinking glass in the place for your 
violets, and never once noticed when all 
the thirsty people came in and glared at 
you for doing it!” 

It was a hard lesson, but the little type- 


writer took it like a hero—and she 
proved that her fault had truly been lack 
of thought rather than lack of heart by 
gratefully insisting that her 
take the bunch of violets home to his 
—Youth’s Companion. 


employer 


wife. 





Program of the Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Omaha, Nebr., May 26-28, 1910 


Rome -Hotel. 
Boyles Col- 


H EADQUARTERS: 

Place of meetings: 
lege. 

The program is not yet completed, 
but the “advance extracts” that reach us 
promise some unusually valuable discus- 
Thursday, the 26th, will be de- 
voted to the 
Managers’ Association, whose program 
includes the following addresses: “An 
Advertising Plan,” with copy, fully illus- 
trated for a three months’ campaign, by 
E.. M. Hargis, Grand Island, Nebr. ; “The 
Building Problem,” by G. E. King, Ce- 
dar Rapids ; and “Graduating Exercises,” 
by B. F. Williams, Des Moines. All of 
these addresses will be followed by gen- 
eral discussion led by prominent school 
men. After these formal papers, there 
will be a great bundle of five-minute 
speeches by well-known teachers and 
principals on live topics covering every 
phase of school work. The subjects al- 
ready scheduled are: “The Boarding 
Problem,” “Tardiness and Absence,” 
“Monthly Reports,’ ‘Teachers’ Sal- 
aries,” “Typewriters and Other Equip- 
ment,” “The Tuition Question,” “What 
to Do With Incorrigibles,’ “The Pro- 
prietor and His Relation to the Pupils in 
an Advisory Capacity,” “How to Induce 
Pupils to Remain in School for Thor- 
ough Preparation,” “How to Induce More 
Young Men to Study Shorthand,” “How 


sions. 


the sessions of Business 


99 66 


to Induce More Young Ladies to Study 
Bookkeeping,” and “Should Typewriting 
Be Included in a Commercial Course.” 
This meeting closes Thursday evening 
with a reception at the Rome Hotel, 
tendered by the Western Business Man- 
agers’ Association to the delegates, mem- 
bers and guests of the C. C. T. A. This 
reception will be entirely different from 
the affair. It has been 
dubbed “the circus,” with G. W. Brown 
in the role of ringmaster, assisted by 
Miss Elizabeth Van Sant. “Gentlemen 
and ladies with a grouch,” writes the 
irrepressible Harlan Eugene Read, pres- 
ident of the Association, “will be fed to 


usual formal 


the hippopotamus.” 

The opening session of the Central 
Association will be held on Friday morn- 
ing, May 27. After the enrollment of 
members there will be an address of wel- 
come from the Mayor of Omaha, with 
response by B. F. Williams, of Des 
Moines. Following this will come the 
president’s address. A rather unique 
feature of the program following the 
address is this: 11:00 A. M. to 12:00 
M., “Open Session for Unloading Hob- 
bies.” 

The afternoon session will be opened 
by Miss Rose Fritz, the famous typist, 
and other high speed operators will also 
give exhibitions. A. C. Van Sant, of 
Omaha, will discuss “Training for Ex- 
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pert Speed in Typewriting.” “Commer- 
cial Education in the Universities” will 
be discussed by S. H. Goodyear, Cedar 
Rapids. “Business Coliege Teachers’ 
Relation to the Community” will be the 
topic of an address by H. A. Owen. 
Dr. W. M. Davidson, Superintendent of 
The Omaha Public Schools, one of the 
best known educators in the West, will 
talk on “Psychology and the Teacher.” 

After the closing session on Friday 
the guests will be taken for a trip through 
the Omaha wholesale district. At 7:00 
p. m. there will be a banquet at the Rome 
Hotel. 

The first thing Saturday morning will 
be a talk on penmanship by C. P. Zaner, 
of Columbus, Ohio. After this will 
come the Brown’s Trophy Typewriting 
Contest, and that will be followed by a 
rapid calculation contest for the Williams 
Medal. From 11:30 until noon there 
will be a series of short addresses by 
men of prominence in the profession. 

The afternoon session will be devoted 
to the reports of committees and election 
of officers, after which the remainder of 
the day and evening will be devoted 


to seeing Omaha, its parks, boulevards, 
and various attractions. 





Notice to Central Com’! Teachers 


HE Executive Committee of the 
Central Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation is getting together a wonderful 
array of talent for the Omaha meeting— 
Ferris, Courtney, Rose Fritz—and plan- 
ning instructive and exciting student con- 
tests in Rapid Calculation and Typewrit- 
ing. 

The “Boosters’ Committee of 150” is 
making a strenuous effort to get the 
name and address of every commer- 
cial teacher in the district of the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
Whether or not you will be able to attend 
the Omaha meeting, if you live within 
400 miles of Omaha will you not send 
your name and address to the committee ? 
We are anxious to get an absolutely per- 
fect list of commercial teachers in the 
Central territory. Sending your name 
will entail no obligation upon you to en- 
roll, but will bring you full information 
about the Omaha meeting. 

H. E. Reap, Pres., Peoria, Ill. 





“What the Business Man Expects” 
By Jessie E. Hellings, Secretary Brown’s Business College, St. Louis, Mo. 


HAVE been very much interested in 

the letters about “What a Business 
Man Expects.” I think these gentlemen 
may each be right in a way, but I cannot 
agree with either one in full. Mr. Nelson 
thinks that Mr. Holmes’ address was 
overdrawn. So do I, but I also think 
that Mr. Nelson’s leiier is overdrawn. 
If Mr. Nelson is speaking only of those 
who take up shorthand for the sake of 
the stenographic profession and who are 
so rapid and accurate that they can com- 


mand the very highest salaries for writ- 
ing letters, taking speeches, or doing 
court reporting, then he is right. If he 
is speaking of the large army of young 
people who are taking up shorthand as a 
stepping-stone to important positions in 
the general business world, then he is 
wrong. 

I have had six years’ experience with 
students who have come to business col- 
lege to learn how to “earn a living.” I 
talk to them before they enroll and help 
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them get positions after they have fin- 
ished their work. Most of them want 
positions with banks, manufacturing con- 
cerns, wholesale houses, or some large 
commercial firm, and they realize that the 
quickest way to get into these offices is 
by learning shorthand and typewriting or 
bookkeeping. They spend a compara- 
tively short time in school learning short- 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and gen- 
eral office work. Then they are out and 
working in offices. Do we tell them not 
to do anything except shorthand and 
typewriting? No, indeed, we do not! 
We tell them to do anything they are 
told to do, and if they don’t know how 
to do it, then to learn how as quickly as 
they can. If they want to write short- 
hand and only that, let them become so 
rapid and accurate that their services 
will be too valuable in that line for the 
firm to be willing to have them do any- 
thing else. Let them go into offices 
where the stenographic work is very 
heavy and where there are plenty of of- 
fice boys and filing clerks to do the other 
work. There are never enough stenog- 
raphers to fill these difficult stenographic 
positions. One reason for that is that 
those who have been the stenographers 
have been promoted to work that is still 
more important. This creates a constant 
demand for new stenographers to fill the 
vacancies. Of all the stenographers that 
I know personally, they are very few 
who could be called professionals in the 
strict sense of the word; most of them 
are doing whatever they can put their 
hand to in their particular offices. Some 
of them are not writing shorthand at all 
now; they have stenographers of their 
own to do that for them. Still, they 
owe their present high positions to their 
start as stenographers, and you will find 


most of them advising their young 
friends to learn shorthand. 

A few days ago a young lady went 
from our school into a general office. 
They wanied sume one to assist on the 
books, write letters, make out bills, and 
do anything else there was to be done, 
and they wanted some one who was 
bright and willing to learn. We sent 
them a young lady who had not quite 
completed her course but who could not 
afford to stay in school any longer. She 
came to the schocl office one evening not 
long after to ask our teachers and the 
principal whether it was considered the 
duty of a stenographer to go down town 
on an errand or to make out invoices on 
the typewriter. She said she thought 
she had been hired as a stenographer, 
and while she had not objected to doing 
anything they had given her to do, yet 
she did not want to do anything that was 
not a stenographer’s business. We told 
her very pointedly that she had been 
hired to give her services for whatever 
they had for her to do. Of course, she 
is not a shorthand or typewriting expert. 
If she were, they would not take her 
valuable time to do an errand. She 
wants to earn a living. She wants to 
work for a large concern where there 
are plenty of things to learn and where 
she will have opportunities to advance. 

It seems to me that the stenographers 
who have madc the most rapid advance- 
ment and are earning the biggest sal- 
aries are those who were willing—eager, 
even—to do whatever they could find 
to do. My first position was with a 
small but growing manufacturing con- 
cern. I did everything in that office 
from building a fire in the stove (when 
the office boy was busy) to carrying the 
mail to the mail box after office hours. 
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My typewriter stand was a _ kitchen 
table with the legs sawed off to make it 
the right height, but my machine was a 
good one. By the following spring my 
salary had been doubled and I had a 
handsome, large combination desk and 
typewriter stand. After tive years my 
salary was four and one-half times what 
it was when I started, but I wonder what 
it would have been if I had stuck to 
nothing but stenographic work! Ac- 
cording to Webster, I suppose I am not a 
real stenographer, and still I could not 
have held either of my positions if I had 
not known shorthand. If there is any 
kind of office work that I have not done, 
I cannot think just now what it is; but I 


have found it much pleasanter than bend- 
ing over a notebook or machine all day. 
I have also in that way learned thou- 
sands of things that I should never have 
learned as a mere stenographer. 

I have the greatest admiration and 
respect for professional stenographers, 
just as I have for the members of every 
other profession, but I don’t want them 
to forget that taking dictation is not the 
only use to which they can put their 
education and their business training, nor 
that stenographers are not any better 
than the office manager who is never too 
dignified to roll up his sleeves and fold 
circulars or lick stamps to help out the 
rest of the force in times of “rush.” 





The Lightning Hoge 


HAT'S the world a-comin’ to, a feller’d like to know, 
i When they’re makin’ ice to order and manufacturin’ snow ? 
An’ now, as if to vex us, another thing we hear : 
They’re makin’ rain in Texas without a word o’ prayer. 


The cities—they’re gone out o’ sight: it ‘pears just like a dream, 
For when they have a cloudy night, they run the stars by steam ! 
And here’s the lightnin’, with a song, proclaimin’ man is boss, 
And all the street-cars skimmin’ ‘long without a mule or hoss! 


And here’s that ringin’ telephone, which never seems to tire, 

But takes a man’s voice, free of charge, across six miles of wire ; 
And here’s the blessed phonygraf, which makes your memory vain, 
An’ like a woman, when you talk, keeps talkin’ back again! 


Lord! how the world is movin’ on beneath the sun and moon ! 
| can’t help thinkin’ I was born a hundred years too soon ; 

But when I go—praise be to God—it won’t be in the night, 
For my grave will shine like glory in a bright electric light ! 


—Frank L. Stanton. 
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“Whence and Whither” 


(For key to these plates see March issue, page 379.) 
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HEN | consider what some books have done for the world, and what 

they are doing, how they keep up our hope, awaken new courage and 

faith, soothe pain, give an ideai life to those whose hours are cold and hard, 
bind together dist2nt ages and foreign lands, create new worlds of beauty, 
bring down Truth from heaven; I give eternal blessings for this gift, and thank 


God for books.—James Freeman Clarke. | 
—I 
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Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of writers of Gregg Shorthand who 
desire to exchange postal cards written in shorthand with other writers of the system in various 
parts of the world. There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be direct sub- 


scribers to this magazine. 
and address to the GrecG Writer, Chicago, Ill. 


Names are not repeated after the first p-blication. 


Send your name 





HERE is a certain wail of distress 

which has come from several mem- 
bers of the Exchange and to which we 
think it only just to give some attention. 
Perhaps the point of complaint is best 
set forth in the following quotation from 
a communication received recently: “I 
have written cards to a number of per- 
sons listed under ‘Postcarditis’ to which 
I have received no answers. I think 
everybody should ‘play fair’ or leave his 
name out of the Exchange.” 

“Returning the favor” involves a point 
of personal honor, personal courtesy, 
which, we feel sure, every subscriber of 
this magazine recognizes. In a number 
of cases within our own personal knowl- 
edge, however, members have been del- 
uged with such an avalanche of cards, 
following the publication of their names 
in the directory, that the process of ren- 
dering acknowledgment has had to be 
undertaken on the installment principle. 
Undoubtedly, if those who have a griev- 
ance similar to that of the correspondent 
quoted will wait just a little longer, the 
dilatory card will flutter gayly in, some 
bright spring morning, and receive all 
the more cordial a welcome for its very 
unexpectedness. 

It may be that certain members whose 
names were published in the early lists 
have now built up as large a shorthand 
correspondence as they can conveniently 
take careof. If any members, therefore, 
desire to withdraw their names from 
the Exchange so as to avoid incurring 
additional obligations, we will devote a 


small corner of this department each 
month to withdrawals. 

An editorial complaint is also on the 
docket. It seems that a few errors in 
giving the name and address have crept 
in, in spite of the most vigilant proof- 
reading of the list. When such errors 
have been reported, reference has been 
made in each case to the original re- 
quests, with the result that invariably it 
has been found that the mistake was due 
to faulty and iliegible penmanship on 
the ~°rt of the subscriber. In the case 
of proper namcs, many of which are of 
foreign derivation, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to get one’s bearings when the 7's 
and u's and m’s and m’s surrender their 
personal individualities to a general fam- 
ily likeness; and it is the same way with 
the figures. It would be much more 
satisfactory all around if applicants 
would write out their name and address 
on the typewriter when sending in their 
request for enrollment. 

The following names are the latest ad- 


ditions to the list of victims: 


H. Frank Dawson, Williamstown, W. Va. 

Elsie Boyer, Morris, Ill. 

T. F. Russell, 1804 Nora Ave.; Spokane, Wash. 

Minnie L. Hagedorn, 3312 Charlotte, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Lena B. Baker, 35 Chestnut St., Worcester, 
Mass. ‘ 

E. E. Brill, Box 95, York, Pa. 

Elma Turner, 308 Pendegast Ave., Santa Cruz, 
Calif. { 

Rose V. Stoops, Virginia Com’! and Shorthand 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Fred Schultz, 619 Walden Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Leone Abel, Box No. 203, Cedar Grove, Wis. 

Elsie M. Knond, 321 E. 43d St., Chicago. 

Sylvia Southwell, 3351 Polk St., Chicago. 

Genevieve Barker, 3742 Rokeby St., Chicago. 

H. N. Shropshire, 1069 So. 2a St., Camden, 
N. J. 

Agnes M. Snedden, 123 E. 25th St., Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 
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Edward Gettman, Miller S. Dak 

Sadie J. Johnson, 165 Ridge Ave., Lakewood, 
N. J. 

Blanche Newman, 112 E. 4ti St., Lakewood, 
N. J. 

Clotilde S. Ruiz, Callejon de las Monjas, San 
Juan, P. R. 

Alfred B. Bury, 4746 Langley Ave., Chicago. 

Jas. J. Kendrick, 919 W. £14th Place, Chicago. 

E. E. Poutre, 516 Englewood Ave., Chicago. 

Mervyn H. H. Wills, District Engineer's office, 
Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. 

A. N. Rogers, c/o Q. M. Dept., Angel Island, 
Calif. 

Joe Hooper, Fairfield, Calif. 

F. W. Philpot, c/o Craig 
Long Beach, Calif. 

W. W. Porter, Moscow, Idaho. 

Amelia Lukes, 3100 Groveland Ave., Flat 17, 
Chicago. 

Victor Telander, 5742 Carpenter St., Chicago. 

Henry J. Fisher, 3712 Westminster Place, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

John M. Richardson, Bel Air, Harford Co., Md. 

Grace L. McClure, Hebron, Nebr. 

Charles Miller, Box 269. Lakewood, N. J. 

H. L. Erickson, Box 169, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Henry Newton, Williston, N. Dak. 

Dorothy Pharo, 336 Ocean Ave., 
N. J. 

John L. Pracht, Bellaire, Ohio. 

Bert M. Murphy, Yocum’s Business College, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Ira A. Bell, Yocum’s Business College, 
Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Edna Starr, 315 Ocean Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 

Blanche Sinnott, Box 668, Enid, Okla. 

Raymond Rivero, Sacred Heart College, Sacred 
Heart, Okla. 

Chesley Alexander, Sacred Heart College, Sa- 
cred Heart, Okla. 

Alexander Ostrom, 
toria, Ore. 

M. A. Croker, Box 363, Armour, S. Dak 


Shipbuilding C>».. 


Lakewood, 


New 


1391 Franklin Ave., As- 


H. G. Warburton, R. F D. No. 1, Dumbar- 
ton, Va. 
E. Marguerite Donnelly, Bradford Bldg., 


Charleston, W. Va. 

Levi Morgan, Buckhannon, W. Va. 

Henry Ribotski, Jr., 40 O'Neill Ave., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Effie M. Marsh, Box 177, Cuba, N. Y. 

J. L. Miller, Tombstone, Ariz. 

G. V. Kurz, 3800 N. Avers Ave., Chicago. 

Anna N. Anderson, 210-17th St., Ashland, Ky. 

J. Charles Dacre, High Dykes, Otley, York- 
shire, England. 

John D. Secrest, 3016 Flournoy St., Chicago. 

Cary Odom, Elmer, Oklahoma. 

Ralph A. Fillion, West De Pere, Wis. 

Albert Ehler, West De Pere, Wis. 

Antone Van Groll, West De Pere, Wis. 

Frank Hughes, West De Pere, Wis. 

George De Bruin, West De Pere, Wis. 

John Jasper, West De Pere, Wis. 

Irwin Sheuer, West De Pere, Wis. 

John McMorrow, West De Pere, Wis. 

Xavier Rabideau, West De Pere Wis. 

David Pirow, West De Pere. Wis. 

Omer Kiley, West De Pere, Wis. 

Andrew Fitzgerald, West De Pere, Wis. 

Herman Van Vorst, West De Pere, Wis. 

Harold R. Bergin, West De Pere, Wis. 

Jacob De Jong, West De Pere, Wis. 


Bertha M. Russell, 824 N. 4th St, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

Nettie Smith, 704 W. Tioga St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mary Miller, Pacific Hotel, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 

Amanda H. Kindig, 955 E. King St., Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Maise Feese, 542 Spruce St., Lebanon, Pa. 

Dora Long, Annville, Pa. 

Edward J. Ruelle, 15 Montezuma St., Hough- 
ton, Mich. 

Lucile Durand, 190 Main St., Marlboro, Mass. 

Alfred A. Jemery, 40 Beaver St., Lowell, Mass. 

Ethelyn M. Marston, c/o Pinehurst, Woolwich, 
Me. 

L. P. Wolfford, Grayson, Ky. 

Will Phillips, Grayson, Ky. 

Arthur H. Westberg, Greater Des Moines Com- 
mittee, Des Moines, Ia. 

Martin Unmacht, 1879 Rhomberg Ave., 
buque, Ia. 

Aleta Hodge, Heald’s Business College, Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 

Fred M. King, 456 Third Ave., West Haven, 
Conn. 

R. E. Thomas, c/o First National Bank, War- 
ren, Minn. 

Jennie C. Hume, 305 East Main St., Morris, III. 

Florence E. Peacock, R. F. D. No. 2, Morris, 
Til. 

H. N. Bartlett, 148 W. 2d Ave., Roselle, N. J. 

Anna T. Searing, 15 Priestly St., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Matt A. Moosbrugger, 138 Reynolds St., Eas- 
ton, Pa. 

Ethel Rice, Lawton Business College, Lawton, 
Okla. 

E. J. Wagner, 4331 Penn. Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Du- 


Nelle Thornton, Lawton Business College, 
Lawton, Okla. 
Adolph H. Moosbrugger, 138 Reynolds St., 


Easton, Pa. 

F. L. Ketler, North Lawrence, Ohio. 

Ernest J. Stebbing, Nichols Ave., 
Heights, Washington, D. C. 

Cc. W. Anderson, Box 968, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Edith Kiene, 1480 Monroe St., Denver, Colo. 

J. Merlin Spalding, Box 186, Miami, Fla. 

Edythe Steele, Pt. Arthur, Texas. 

Fred E. Waters, 402 N. Grant St., Fitzgerald, 
7a. 

Celia Brubacher, 72 Wilmot St., Berlin, Ont. 

Herbert N. Bartlett, 148 W. Second Ave., Ro- 
selle, N. J. 

A. J. Clauder, 3131 Benson St., Chicago. 

Wm. McGlynchey, Jr., 152 E. South St. Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. 

F. R. Peters, 736 N. Water St., Uhrichsville, 
Ohio. 

Chas. H. Sloe, 240 W. High St., New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio. 

Dale Stoutt, 
Ohio. 

Earl Caddes, 321 N. Uhrich St., Uhrichsville, 
Ohio. 

W. C. Myers, R. F. D. No. 2, Uhrichsville, 
Ohio. . 


Congress 


814 N. Main St., Uhrichsville, 


Frieda Heinrich, 312 Jackson St., Wausau, 
Wis. 
Harold K. Wilder, 517 3d Ave., Highland 


Park, Richmond, Va. 

J. Craig McClanahan, c/o Lordsburg College, 
Lordsburg, Calif. 

Minnie B. Cartwright, International Business 
College, Newport, News, Va. 
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SU Ohe 
Sign Of Ghe 


= Question Mark 


Fifty cents is given each month for the best 
additional 50c. for the best answer of the month. 


answer received on each question, and an 
Subscribers may send in answers to as 


many of the questions as they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in any 


one number. 
be published in the June 
these columns. 


number. 


Some Books About Filing 
EFERRING back to last 
discussion on filing unsettled cor- 
Clarence I. 
Providence, R. I., contributes some in- 
be of 
value to many readers who have access 
to the big public libraries. Mr. 
is engaged in library work, and in that 
capacity comes in contact with a great 
deal of helpful material which he is 
never too busy to pass along for the 
general good, for which attitude the 
thanks of the “Question Mark” contin- 
gent are hereby him. He 


writes in this instance as follows: 


I have been giving special study to the subject 
of filing in the last few weeks in order to reduce 
the fundamental principles to rules, for a tech- 
nical purpose. Outside of advertising literature, 
however, I have not been able to find much on 
the subject that amounted to a great deal except 
the fifty-page treatise in Vol. I of the ten-volume 
“Cyclopedia of Commerce, Accountancy and Busi- 
ness Administration,” published by the Technical 
Publishing Company, of Chicago. The same vol- 
ume contains test questions on the subject mat- 
ter of correspondence given at the end of the 
book, and also a chapter on office appliances, 
such as mailing machines, ete. This book is 
probably at your library. Its departments of 
commercial law and bookkeeping are also worthy 
of attention. It is notable for its simple style, 
its impartiality and comprehensiveness, its nu- 
merous illustrations, and the insight it affords 
into different lines of business. 

A book entitled “Nicholson on Factory Organ- 
ization and Costs,” by J. L. Nicholson, published 
by the Kohl Technical Publishing Co., New York, 
also contains nine helpful chapters on office ap- 
pliances. ‘The trouble with the titles of many 
books is that they don’t tell all they should! 


month's 
respondence, Mr. Brown, 


formation which will doubtless 


Brown 


rendered 


Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by June 1, and will 
Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in 


The Train Stenographer 
26. What are the hours, the nature of the 
work, and the pay of stenographers on limited 
trains like the “Twentieth Century’? Is not the 
work very hard on one’s health? Are men or 
women employed? 


Evidently it proved difficult to acquire 
definite data on this question, as only 
one answer came to hand, contributed by 
Mr. John E. Garrity, Pittsburg, Pa. We 
quote Mr. Garrity’s answer herewith and 
award him the regular prize: 


Male stenographers only are employed on such 
trains as the Pennsylvania Limited, Twentieth 
Century Limited, etc. The regular salary is $75 
per month, but, of course, there are many “per- 
quisites” which increase the stenographer’s earn- 
ings considerably. The hours of work depend on 
the distance the train runs, which on the Twen- 
tieth Century is eighteen hours’ time. They also 
depend to a great extent on the leaving and 
arriving time of the train on which one is work- 
ing: if it be on a train which does most of its 
running during the night, the work would nat- 
urally be lighter than on a train running during 
the day. 

The work consists of taking dictation and 
transcribing on the machine such letters as may 
be desired by the passengers. The passenger is 
not required to pay anything for such service, 
but it is seldom that a “tip” is not forthcoming. 

As to the work’s being hard on one’s health, I 
am not prepared to say, but I should think that 
would depend a great deal on the physical con- 
dition and temperament of the stenographer. 
Traveling is hard on some people and brings on 
disagreeable headaches, while to others it is a 
pleasure. I should judge, however, that the con- 
stant motion and jarring of the train would be 
very hard on one’s eyes while operating the 
machine. 


On inquiry we have found that it is 
the Pullman Company that hires the 
train stenographers. The Pullman offi- 
cial who dispensed information when we 
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called up was emphatic in his declaration 
that the position was “no snap!” He 
explained that a double shift arrange- 
ment was in force on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, the stenographer who leaves Chi- 
cago in the afternoon being dropped at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and picked up again the 
following morning on the return trip 
from New York. 


Origin of “Al” and “P. S.” 

27. What is the origin of the expression 
“Al”? Also, what is the origin of “P. S.”? 

There was a good response to this 
question, the best and most complete 
answer among the dozen or so received 
being that of Mr. C. F. Stoddard, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

We find in the Records of American and For- 
eign Shipping, and in Lloyd’s Register of British 
and Foreign Shipping, the symbol “Al” used in 
rating a vessel for insurance. (Lloyd’s, it may 
be mentioned, is a large English marine insur- 
ance company.) In this country, first-class ves- 
sels are rated Al, those considered less satis- 
factory being rated A1%, Al%, A1l%, and A2. 
Under the English system, “Al” denotes that 
the vessel is well-built and seaworthy, the figure 
“1” indicating the perfect condition of her rig- 
ging, anchors, cables, etc., while “‘A2” indicates 
that the equipments are unsatisfactory. Hence, 
in the business world “A No. 1” has come to 
denote the highest mercantile standing. The 
expression is also applied colloquially to other 
things to imply superiority. 

“P. S.” is simply an abbreviated form of the 
two Latin words “post” and “scriptum,” mean- 
ing literally, “after having written.” 


Einar G. Bagger, New Haven, Conn., 
supplies a very ingenious and plausible 
explanation of the reasons for the choice 
of these particular symbols to express 
“the best of quality”: “This compound 
word was coined by taking the first fig- 
ure in the numeral series and the first 
letter in the alphabet, thus forming an 
expression standing for the first or fore- 
most of everything.” A Liverpool read- 
er, Mr. Clement Coppell, says that “a 
very common expression, here in, Eng- 
land, is ‘Al at Lloyd’s,’ meaning any- 
thing in good condition or of good stan- 
dard.” 


Miss Cora B. Beach, Fayette, Ia., calls 
attention to the fact that “P. S.” stands 
also for the terms “Permanent Secre- 
tary” and “Privy Seal.” Others who 
answered the question creditably are 
Lola Jones, Independence, Kans., L. J. 
Toothaker, Kenton, Mich., and J. E. Gar- 
rity. 


Moistening a Typewriter Ribbon 

28. I should like to know if there is not some 
process by which a typewriter ribbon can be 
moistened when it becomes dry. If so, how? 

“Next to knowing a thing yourself is 
knowing where to look for it,” as a wise 
man once said in print; and knowing 
where to look for information is a faculty 
which many “Markers” have, happily, 
developed to an unusual degree. We 
wish that every mere reader of this de- 
partment—the honorary members of the 
circle, as it were, as distinguished from 
the active, working members—realized 
fully all that they are missing by resting 
content with the researches of others and 
neglecting to “get into the game” them- 
selves. One of the most valuable results 
of active support of such a department 
as this is the familiarity it gives with 
works of reference and the habit it de- 
velops of making a mental note of any 
items of interest come 
across in the course of general reading, 


professional 


for the sake of future reference. 

That may be a preachment out of its 
natural order, but it just wouldn’t down! 
Now to the answer which suggested the 
homily, and which is another contribu- 
tion by Mr. John E. Garrity, Pittsburg, 
Pa., who has, you see, learned where to 
look and how to make mental notes that 
will be legible when the transcription is 


required: 


I noticed an article in The Book-Keeper a few 
months ago which may cover the information de- 
sired by your correspondent and at the same 
time be of interest to your readers in general. 
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When a typewriter ribbon begins to get dim, 
some firms discard them immediately, even 
when the cloth of the ribbon is still in good 
condition as regards wear. These can be re- 
inked with very little difficalty and at a slight 
cost, making certain that the ribbon will always 
be in good condition and turn out clean, bright- 
looking work. Sometimes a ribbon can be re- 
nked two or three times before the cloth is worn 
out. The article gives these directions: 

“To re-ink a ribbon, fill a deep teacup or any 
small Chinaware or glass vessel with water. 
When a copying ribbon has been used until it is 
getting pale, take it off and put it into the water 
to soak the ink out of it. It may be necessary 
at first to soak two ribbons in the same water to 
zive the ink the consistency necessary; if still 
too thin, the vessel can be left uncovered until 
some of the water evaporates. It must be very 
heavy with the coloring matter, but should not 
be grainy or mushy. 

“When a typewriter ribbon begins to get pale, 
take it off the machine, roll it up in the form in 
which it came from the makers, but more loosely, 
and drop it into this solution, where it should be 
left for three or four days. Then take the rib- 
bon out, unwind it, and allow it to dry, which it 
will do in a half-day. Then roll it up neatly and 
keep it in a somewhat moist atmosphere until 
needed on the machine again. The depth of the 
coloring can be regulated by the time the ribbon 
is allowed to remain in the solution. Then put 
the cup of ink away for use at another time. 
The same solution can be used for years. The 
ribbon may not come out of the solution as 
heavy with ink as when received from the mak- 
ers, but it will be in much better shape than 
when taken from the machine. 

“Of course, it will be necessary to re-ink each 
ribbon in its own color, with this exception: a 
black record ribbon put into green ink will come 
out black and glossy, with its original color re- 
newed and evenly distributed through the mid- 
dle of the ribbon, just as when new, without a 
tinge of green about it, and apparently without 
having imparted any of its color to the green ink 
in the cup. Whether this would be the case with 
red, blue or purple ink I do not know, as I have 
never tried it.”—IJsaac Motes in the Book-Keeper. 

I have found personally that some ribbons are 
a little too heavy with ink when new, and are 
the cause of much annoyance to stenographers 
from blurred and smeared pages if accidentally 
rubbed by the coat sleeve. The above solution, 
while turning out ribbons that produce bright, 
snappy typewritten work, will enable the oper- 
ator to avoid this annoyance. This solution can 
also be thinned a little with water and used for 
pen-written invoices, statements, or any other 
commercial documents intended to be copied in 
tissue books. Incidentally, the above process 
will, in time, save quite a snug sum of money on 
ribbons and copying ink. 


Mr. Stoddard says that he lengthens 
the life of his ribbons by putting them 


inside a tin box in which there is a small 


quantity of water, the evaporation of the 
water tending to moisten the ribbon. 
Miss Bagger makes this suggestion: 


To moisten a typewriter ribbon, let it soak for 
about fifteen minutes in a heavy solution of 


Ivory soap (or any other good soap) and cold 
water. Then take it out and hang it up to dry, 
which will take about six hours. Roll it up 
neatly and keep it in a somewhat moist atmos- 
phere until used. If two or three ribbons are 
soaked in this way in one cup full of water for a 
longer time—say, about four days—the resultant 
solution can be used with good results for re- 
inking faded ribbons. 


Miss Leone Abel, Cedar Grove, Wis., 
sends in several receipts for the original 
inking of typewriter ribbons, quoted 
from the Scientific American. These, 
however, would be more valuable to the 
manufacturer of ribbons than to the 
stenographer, who invariably buys pre- 
pared ribbons. 


How Many Envelopes an Hour? 


29. How many envelopes should a good ste- 
nographer be able to address in an hour, and is 
there any way of “feeding’”’ them into a Reming- 
ton machine to save time? 


There was unexpected variety in the 
estimates sent in by those who con- 
tributed to this discussion, for they 
ranged all the way from 60 to 500 per 
hour! Toa certain degree this diversity 
of opinion can, we believe, be accounted 
for by the fact that the inquirer did not 
specify whether the address was two or 
three lines in length, whether the ad- 
dressing list was in longhand or type, 
and whether there was any process of 
“selection” for the stenographer to go 
through. All of these factors, of course, 
necessarily enter into the equation. An 
interesting statement based on actual 
count is contributed by Miss Sophia J. 
Edmundson, Des Moines, Ia., who says 
in part: 


Recently, while addressing envelopes on a 


Remington machine, I tried three different ex- 
periments on one hour tests. On the first test, a 
memorized list, I addressed 276; on the second 
list, spacing separately for both city and state, 
242: on the third, writing name of town and 
state on same line, 261. I do not use any special 
method for feeding into the machine, but place 
the envelopes, face downward, on the table at 
the left side of machine, taking hold of each by 
the flap and adjusting it in the machine while 
getting the next address, as it is not necessary 
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to watch the placing of the envelope, provided 
the paper guides are adjusted to the size of the 
envelope before beginning. 

While I do not consider this by any means the 
speed of an expert, still I think it would be well 
if more of the workers of average ability were 
willing to tell their experience and use these col- 
umns as an encouragement for one another. 

The best suggestions for a time-saving 
method of “feeding” are offered by Mr. 
J. R. Brown, St. Louis, Mo., to whose 
answer the usual prize has been ad- 
judged: 

A “good stenographer,” working under favor- 
able conditions, should ordinarily be able to ad- 
dress 350 envelopes an hour, where the address 
consists of two lines; but, of course, a great deal 
depends upon the amount of matter written on 
each envelope, and also on whether the list from 
which the copying is done is printed or written. 
I have about 2,000 envelopes to address whenever 
the Comptroller issues a “call,” the address con- 
sisting of two lines, double space—the name of 
the bank on one line and the town and state on 
the other. In this work I average about 350 an 
hour, copying the names from a bank directory. 

I use a Remington No. 6, and my “scheme” for 
saving time is as follows: I have my stack of 
envelopes within convenient reach on the left of 
the machine. I turn my first envelope into the 
machine until only about an inch projects; then 
I place another envelope between the first one 
and the platen, turning the platen until only 
about an inch of the second envelope projects, or 
until the top of the first one is about even with 
the top of the metal plate on the center paper 
guide. I then place a third envelope in between 
the second one and the platen, but do not turn 
the platen, and the machine is ready for work. 
In this way the envelopes will feed through 
nicely, and when one is written the acts of 
spacing between the lines and taking the finished 
work out of the machine will bring the next 
envelope to the right place for starting the ad- 
dress on it; but before starting on this one I 
place another envelope in the back of the platen 
in the same manner as the third one referred to 
above. I stack the finished envelopes on the 
right of the machine. 

This “endless chain” method is far superior to 
the one-at-a-time way, inasmuch as you thus 
dispense with the operation of turning an en- 
velope all the way into the machine to the point 
of printing each time an address is written. 


The same plan of operation is ad- 
vocated by Mr. Guy Daniels, Marion, 
Ind., but he does not promise a record 
of more than 60 to 75 or 100 envelopes 
an hour. Doubtless Mr. Daniels’ es- 
timate is based on work that was not 
done with a “straight list.” Mr. Amos 
E. Pugh, Charleston, Wash., is the 
reader who thinks “the good stenog- 
rapher should be able to address from 
400 to 500 envelopes an hour where the 


” 


address contains only the name, town 
and state.” He adds, however, “Don't 
try to keep it up for any length of time 
if you wish to sleep comfortably at night. 
The backbone of an ordinary human be- 
ing will not stand for it.” Mr. Garrity 
says that he has himself addressed as 
many as 300 an hour, but that “working 
at this speed, the constant turning of the 
platen with the hand produces blisters 
and rubs the skin from the fingers of 
the hand used in turning the platen, so 
that one cannot keep up this rate very 
long. I should say that 250 per hour 
is an excellent speed if it can be kept 
up.” As Mr. Garrity does not make use 
of the expedient explained by Mr. 
Brown, it is possible that his figures 
would about agree with those of the lat- 
ter if he were to work on the same plan. 
Miss Lola Jones, Independence, Kans., 
thinks that a competent stenographer, 
working on a list with which she is fa- 
miliar and which has the addresses in 
order, can address from 375 to 400 en- 
velopes in a hour, using a two-line ad- 
dress, and about 350 per hour where the 
street number is included. Mr. Condit 
L. Carlyon, Ashland, Ky., suggests that 
the variable or soft roller can be used to 
advantage in inserting envelopes. 


The High School Shorthand Graduate 


30. What percentage of graduates from the 
high school shorthand department are able to go 
direct to office positions? 


Only three answers were received to 
question No. 30, and as none of them 
dealt satisfactorily with the real point 
of the question we have decided to hold 
the final discussion over until next 
month, in the hope that those who have 
not contributed will be moved to state 
the result of their observations. A 
hearty response is earnestly invited. 


OO — 
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The Best Answer 
Mr. John E. Garrity, Pittsburg, Pa., 


is again the winner of the special prize 
ior the best answer submitted, he having 
discussed all five questions in an un- 
usually creditable manner. What has 
become of our doughty feminine “Mark- 
ers”? 





Referred for Answer 

36. What is the best letterpress method of 
taking copies of typewritten letters? Is this an 
old-fashioned way of keeping records, and to 
what extent is it used in up-to-date offices? 

37. Please comment on the use of the word 
“had” in the following sentence: “If you can 
attend at this time, you had better do so.” 


38. What opportunities are there for a young 
man capable of doing stenography, typewriting, 
bookkeeping and general offic? work, in the vicin- 
ity of Los Angeles, Calif.? What wages do they 
generally pay there for that class of work? 
What are the climatic conditions? 

39. Kindly let me know why such a vague 
expression as “your letter of even date” is used? 
Also, is it not improper to speak of a 12mo. 
volume as a “twelve-mo.” book? 

40. What is the actual working rate at which 
the readers of this magazine can transcribe their 
notes? It might be interesting for us to make 
practical tests in our ordinary office experience 
and report the various rates at which dictation 
can be transcribed—not in such tests as short 
letters beginning “I am in receipt of your 
esteemed favor of the 6th instant, and in reply 
to same will say,” but in matter of considerable 
length and variety of expression. 





Speed Practice From Slow Dictation 
By Arthur G. Skeels, Columbus, Ohio 


HAT practical office experience does 

not always increase the stenogra- 
pher’s speed is indicated by the remark 
that I have sometimes heard, “I had 
pretty good speed when I left school, 
but the dictation I get is so slow that I 
have lost it all.” 

If the dictation is slow, it is, in all 
probability, partly your own 
fault. A dictator does not like 
to be interrupted, and he will 
regulate his speed so that the 
stenographer will not need to 
interrupt him. If you interrupt 
your dictator even once in two 


or three days, don’t blame himif  agruur G 
he dictates slowly. He is simply 
regulating his speed to yours. When 


you increase your speed so that he 
can dictate rapidly without being inter- 
rupted, you will find his speed increas- 
ing accordingly. 

The time spent in writing shorthand 
is occupied in two ways: in making the 
marks on the paper, and in moving the 
hand from one outline to the other. 
Speed in writing shorthand is gained by 





shortening the time spent in each of 


these operations. 

If the dictation is well up to the limit 
of the stenographer’s speed, he will, of 
course, perform both of these move- 
ments as rapidly as possible; but if the 


should con- 


dictation is low, he 
centrate his attention on making the 
marks on the paper as quickly 
as when writing at his best speed, 
and let the extra time be spent 
with the pen off the paper. That 
is, the difference between writ- 
ing slowly and writing rapidly 
should be only in the time during 
which the pen is off the paper; 
the time during which the pen is 
actually on the paper should not be in- 
creased when taking slow dictation. 
The effect of such a manner of writ- 
ing is seen more on the mind than on 
the hand. The mind will be always alert 
and will learn to act quickly—which is 
the essential point in rapid shorthand 
writing. When a stenographer loses his 
speed through taking slow dictation, it 
is not because he has no opportunity for 


SKEELS 
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speed practice, but because he is grad- 
ually acquiring habits of carelessness and 
sluggish movement in writing. 

By following the plan explained above, 
the hand learns the habit of always mov- 
ing swiftly; and if the hand is trained 
to write rapidly, moving naturally and 
habitually at a good rate of speed, the 
mental effort required to “speed up” on 
occasions is greatly reduced, so that a 
sudden burst of speed on the part of 
the dictator can be managed easily and 
without calling for any great change in 
the manner of writing. 

As a means of increasing the speed 
of the hand, it is a good plan to prac- 
tice single outlines, such as are found 
in the General Exercises and the lists 
of wordsigns and phrases, with the idea 
of shortening as much as possible the 
length of time the pen rests on the pa- 
per. All kinds of outlines, from simple 
dots to fairly lengthy phrases, should be 
practiced in this way. Every outline, 
no matter what its length or shape, must 
be written without hesitation or pause; 
and when this can be done with a par- 
ticular outline, the speed of the hand 
should be increased by degrees until 
finally the outline is being written as 
rapidly as the hand can move. 

Short outlines for long words are of- 


ten written slowly, from the habit of 
writing the word syllable by syllable as 
it is pronounced ; it seems natural to take 
as much time to write a word as it takes 
to pronounce it. But this practice is de- 
trimental to speed. Such contracted 
words as “opportunity” and “significant” 
should be executed with as rapid a hand 
motion as “labor” and “friction,” which 
are written in full. In writing outlines 
in which the pen is lifted, such as “cir- 
cumstance” and “magnificent,” there 
must be no pause at the disjunction, nor 
timing the writing of the outline to co- 
incide with the pronunciation of the 
word. 

In writing phrases, be careful to ad- 
mit no pause between words; and in 
such phrases as “in the world” and “in 
order to judge,” there must be no pause 
where the unimportant word is omitted. 
A phrase is to be conceived entire and 
written as a single word, as quickly as 
possible, and without regard to the time 
required to pronounce the words. If it 
is found difficult to execute any particu- 
lar phrase in this way, it should be care- 
fully drilled upon; divide it into its com- 
ponent parts, if necessary, and practice 
them separately until the complete phrase 
can be written with the quickest move- 
ment the hand is capable of making. 





A Woman 


HE following interesting item has 
been sent us by a reader: 
Although Oregon turned down woman 
suffrage at a popular election, and al- 
though pulpit and press of the state are 
even bitter in their denunciation of its 
principles, yet Oregon was for a time 
ruled by a woman, during the interreg- 
num between Governors Chamberlain 
and Benson. 
When ex-Governor Chamberlain went 


Governor 


to Washington to be sworn in as United 
States senator, the executive office of 
Oregon was administered by a woman, 
Mrs. C. B. Shelton, who was the gov- 
ernor’s private secretary, and in whom 
the governor has implicit confidence. 

Mrs. Shelton has been in Governor 
Chamberlain’s employ since 1895, when 
she became a stenographer in the office 
of the law firm of which he was a mem- 
ber. 


a 
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Conducted by F. R. Austin, Box 2515, Washington, D. C., to whom all communications 
for this department should be addressed. It is intended to furnish in these columns general 
information upon civil service matters, federal, state and municipal. Instruction with a view to 
special preparation for the examinations can not be given. Readers are invited to submit 
questions upon matters in which they are interested. 








Civil Service for Court Reporters 


State of New York 


HE system of Civil Service in this 
country is comparatively young, 
the National Commission, which was 
first created, being only twenty-six years 
old. The New York Commission came 
the following year, so that practical 
Civil Service may be regarded as a pro- 
duct of the present generation. At the 
present time six states have adopted 
laws providing for competitive examina- 
tions in filling appointments to positions 
in the Civil Service of the states ; namely, 
Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, and Wisconsin. 
Many of the larger cities have also 
adopted the system, among which may 
be named New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burg, Los Angeles, and New Orleans. 
Many of the higher grade positions, 
including that of court reporter, are now 
filled through the competitive examina- 
tion system. Several states fill these 
positions through their Civil Service 
Commissions, and it will be the purpose 
of the editor to furnish information in 


these columns as to the method of filling 
such positions, commencing with the 
state of New York. 
General Provisions 

Examinations for the position of court 
stenographer in the various judicial dis- 
tricts of the state of New York are held 
at irregular intervals, as the needs of 
the service require, public notice of the 
holding of any particular examination 
being given through the press about one 
month in advance of the date set. Those 
interested and those who desire to take 
an examination for this position should 
write to the “State Civil Service Com- 
mission, Albany, N. Y.,” asking that 
their names be placed on the mailing list 
maintained by the Commission, and that 
they be notified when the next examina- 
tion will be held. Such persons will be 
informed of the time and place of hold- 
ing the examination in ample time to 
prepare their applications and file them 
with the Commission. As admission to 
the examination can be gained only by 
presenting the notice mailed to each ap- 
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plicant by the Commission, it is im- 
portant that this notice should be 
carefully preserved. 


Applications 

All candidates for examination are 
required to make out applications on 
regular blanks furnished by the Com- 
mission. Applicants should use great 
care in executing their applications, 
answering every question on the blank, 
and carefully reviewing the jurat, vouch- 
ers and applications, to see that all blanks 
are filled out and all questions answered, 
and should forward the completed appli- 
cations at the earliest date possible after 
the announcement of the examination. 
The object of the application is to show 
that the applicant is entitled to enter the 
examination by reason of age, residence, 
citizenship, etc., at the time of the 
examination, and also to furnish the ad- 
dress of the applicant for such notices as 
the Commission needs to send. (Notice 
of change of address should be promptly 
furnished the Commission.) As the ap- 
plication plays an important part in de- 
termining the experience and education 
of an applicant, it is important that all 
questions asked in regard to these items 
should be plainly and fully answered in 
the application. Requests for applica- 
tions should be made at least ten days 
before the day set for the examination, 
and the completed application should be 
filed with the Commission not less than 
seven days before the date of examina- 
tion. 

Place of Examination 

The examination is generally held 
within the judicial district where the 
position is to be filled. The last exam- 
ination for court stenographer was held 
at Rochester on January 8. In this 
examination there were ten applicants, 


only one of whom passed. It is impossible 
to state where or when the next exam- 
ination will be held. It is so difficult to 
find persons qualified to do this class of 
work that the Commission has of late 
reduced the speed requirement to a mate- 
rial extent. 


What to Bring to Examination Room 


Applicants must provide themselves 
with pens, pencils, erasers, ink and blot- 
ters. Sufficient blank paper will be pro- 
vided for all purposes. 


Relative Weights, Etc. 


The different subjects in each exam- 
ination are given relative weights ac- 
cording to their importance. These 
weights may change from time to time, 


but generally are as follows: 


1. Transcription of ordinary matter (judge's 
charge) dictated at the rate of 125 words a 
minute for about 5 minutes, 30%. 

2. Transcription of ordinary matter (judge’s 
charge) dictated at the rate of 150 words a min- 
ute for about 5 minutes, 40%. 

3. Oral reading from stenographic notes of 
questions and answers by different voices sim- 
ulating the examination of a witness in court. 
This test is made up from some portion of the 
transcript of testimony in an actual case, and 
embraces an exercise in which the court, a wit- 
ness, and two counsel take part. This exercise is 
graded at 30%. Total—100%. 


Six hours is allowed for the entire 
examination, which is open to both men 
and women. The transcripts of the speed 
tests may be made with either type- 
writer or pen, at the option of the ap- 
plicant. The first two tests are graded 
according to accuracy, which is deter- 
mined from the original of the matter 
dictated, each mistake being counted 
against the applicant. The test in court 
testimony must be read back to the 
examiner immediately after same has 
been spoken. No set time is placed upon 
rendering transcripts of the other two 
tests, provided the total time consumed 
in taking the dictation and in handing in 
transcripts does not exceed six hours. 
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The salary paid varies with the size 
of the district, from $1,500 to $3,000 a 
year. In addition to the salary, the 
court stenographer is entitled to tran- 
script fees of 10c to 15c per 100 words 
ior matter turned in within a reasonable 
time after the testimony is given, and 
20c to 25c for “daily copy,” the extra 
price being paid in consideration of the 
exhausting work involved in delivering 
the transcripts on such short notice. 
Transcript fees generally net the court 
stenographer from one to three thousand 
dollars a year in addition to the regular 
salary received from the state. 

The speed formerly required was 175 
and 200 words a minute, but it was 
found impossible to secure eligibles in 
the up-state districts who could qualify 
under that high speed, so the speed was 
reduced to 125 and 150 words. In New 
York city no difficulty is found in secur- 
ing applicants. 

While it is requisite that each applicant 
should be a resident of New York State, 
no stated period of residence is insisted 
upon by the Civil Service Commission. 


Sample of Matter Dictated 


The following is a selection from a 
judge’s charge dictated in an examina- 
tion held some time ago, and will illus- 
trate in a practical manner the class of 
matter which is used in these examina- 


tions. 
Dictated at 125 words a minute. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY: This case is 
one which is calculated to appeal to our sym- 
pathies very strongly. This plaintiff is a young 
and intelligent-looking man, and he has lost 
three fingers of his right hand, or possibly four, 
I don’t know which. There is an injury that we 
can all look at, and it is a serious injury. It is 
calculated to arouse our sympathies very strong- 
ly. I want to caution you at the outset that 
sympathy is no ground for awarding verdicts 
here. If you should come into court some day 
defending yourself against a lawsuit—and no 
man can sit back and say that he will not be 
in that condition some time—and on the law and 
the facts you should not be obliged to pay 
money, but twelve of your fellow citizens take 


money out of your pocket because of sympathy 
with the plaintiff, not according to the law of the 
land, you would have a right to feel very much 
aggrieved. That is not right. We have nothing 
to do with these outside considerations here 
at all. 

The moment you allow outside considerations 
of prejudice or sympathy to enter the jury box, 
you not only wrong the litigants, and wrong 
yourselves and the community, but you involve 
the case in all sorts of helpless contradictions. 

Remember that you are not here to exercise 
sympathy. The chief thing for you to bear in 
mind is that you are here to do your duty. 
Not because you want to be here—most of you 
would much prefer to be attending to your busi- 
ness. You are here to do your part in seeing 
that justice is properly administered in the 
courts of your country. 

Whether or not Mr. New is entitled to re- 
cover damages from his employer, depends upon 
the law and the facts, which are not made for 
him—nor made for his employer, the Brewing 
Company. No man is above the law. New has 
the rights the law gives him, and no more. The 
defendant has the rights the law gives it, and no 
more. They both stand on an exact plane. 

New was employed as a cooper and a part of 
his business was to work at this planing ma- 
chine. On the day that this accident happened, 
in planing the staves that he had to make a 
barrel with, his hand got into this slot where 
there was a rapidly revolving wheel, and he lost 
his fingers. 

A man assumes the risks of the employment he 
undertakes. . You have a store here on Main 
Street and you employ a man to stand behind 
the counter of a grocery store or dry goods 
store—there is very little risk in that sort of 
business, but whatever sort of risk there is he 
assumes. 

Dictated at 150 words a minute. 

You employ a man to work on a farm as a 
farm-hand: he assumes whatever risk there is 
in that. If a man goes to work in one of these 
tunnels under the river, he assumes the risk of 
that business, and you see right away it is a 
greater risk, very much greater risk. If a man 
goes to work on machinery he assumes the risk 
attendant on the work he undertakes. Different 
occupations in life, as we go through the world, 
have different risks attached to them. A man 
running a locomotive takes a great deal more 
risk than you or I do in our occupations. A 
man takes the risk of his occupation. He takes 
also, as we all take, the obvious risks—risks 
which are before our eyes. If we see something 
and go ahead, we cannot complain if we are 
hurt in doing something we know all about. 

Mr. New says that the defendant should pay 
him for this accident, because they violated a 
duty which they owed him. He must prove that 
he lost his fingers through the neglect of this 
defendant, and without fault on his own part, 
before he can recover, because, as I have told 
you so many times here during this term, no 
matter how serious an accident is, unless the 
man proves that he was injured through the 
fault of the defendant solely, without fault on 
his own part, he cannot recover. 

Now, what is the negligence he charges against 
his employer? He says that they did not give 
him a safe machine; he says the machine was 
unfit for the purpose for which it was to be 
used—that it was not safe, and he chiefly speci- 
fies what the trouble with it was. He says that 
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it had no guard. He says that at the time of 
the accident, the table which ordinarily was sta- 
tionary, was loose. Those are the two specific 
charges which he makes against his employer. 

The employer's duty is to furnish his employee 
with a reasonably safe machine to work with. 
The plaintiff says his employer did not do that. 
He says this machine was not safe. If the em- 
ployer did furnish him with a reasonably safe 
machine, he cannot recover. 

So far as it is claimed that you may impute 
any negligence to the employer because this table 
was loose is concerned, I charge that there is no 
evidence which justifies us in ordering damages 
against this brewing company because the table 
was loose. The law does not charge a man from 
the facts that appear after an accident happens 
—it is what appears before the accident happens. 
And where an appliance is given to a man to 
work with, simple in its construction, and reason- 
ably safe, and it is used by the employee with- 
out question, the fact that it suddenly develops 
some insecurity not to be apprehended does not 
justify us in holding a man responsible, if the 
thing is apparently safe, and has been used in 
safety for a given length of time. 


A New Order for Clerks 

Mr. Rudolph, one of the Board of 
Commissioners for the District of Co- 
lumbia, was found last week carefully 
inspecting a card on his desk. “Now 
that spring is with us,” said the Com- 
missioner, “I am of the opinion that it 
would be a good idea to have copies of 
this card placed in every government 
office. I have not gone so far, however, 
as to recommend that it be included in 
the official orders.” 

The card bears the following inscrip- 
tion: 

Notice 

All requests for leave of absence, 

owing to funerals, weddings, lame backs, 


house cleaning, moving, sore throat, 
headaches, indigestion, etc., must be 


handed in not later than 10 a. m. 
ON THE DAY OF THE GAME. 


Pending Legislation 
The New York State Stenographers’ 
Association is endeavoring to secure the 
passage of a bill requiring all steno- 
graphic reporters to be certified, through 
examination by the Board of Regents, 


as are certified public accountants. <A 
bill has been drafted which provides 
among other things that persons passing 
the proposed examination in a satis- 
factory manner shall be privileged to 
use after their names the letters C.S. R. 
(Certified Stenographic Reporter), and 
that persons who have not passed the 
examination who use such initials after 
their names shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, punishable by fine of $500 
to $1000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. The ob- 
ject sought to be attained is the raising 
of the standard of public stenographers 
in the state of New York. It is the 
thought of the originators of the bill 
that the lawyers and judges will prefer 
to employ those who have been certified 
by the state as competent stenographic 
reporters rather than those whose claims 
to proficiency rest only in their own say- 
so. 

Those interested in the proposed bill 
can obtain full particulars from Mr. H. 
Engels, Secretary of the Shorthand Club, 
313 Broadway, New York City. 


Special Examination 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
will hold an examination in one or more 
of the larger cities of each state and 
territory on May 18-19, to secure eligi- 
bies from which to make certification to 
fill a vacancy in the position of library 
assistant, Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at a salary of $900 a year. 
Men only will be admitted to this exam- 
Age limit, 18 years or over on 
The examination 


ination. 
day of examination. 
will consist of the subjects mentioned 


below, weighted as indicated: 


eR re 10 
2. Bibliography (including cataloguing and 
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%. Training and experience (rated on the 
answers given to questions contained in 
REE HEED gave ceovaedseceuces 20 





In view of the impossibility of obtain- 
ing eligibles for this position in a pre- 
vious examination, aliens will be per- 
mitted to compete, but will not be cer- 
tified for appointment so long as per- 
sons are eligible who are citizens of the 
United States. 

Those interested should write to the 
“U.S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C.,” for Announcement No. 
222 and Application Form 1312, and file 
the application at the earliest possible mo- 
nent. 


Correspondence 


I recently took the bookkeeper examination for 
the Philippine Service, and my medical certificate 
showed I was in good health. If I take the 
stenographic examination for the same service, 
must I file a new medical certificate or can I 
avail myself of the one already filed? 

If I fail to pass the bookkeeper examination, 
can I take it again without filing a new set of 
application papers? 

R. P. T., Arizona. 


Each examination is complete in itself ; 
and a new application with new medical 
certificates where they are required must 
be filed in case the examination is taken 
a second time, or in case another exami- 
nation for a different position should be 
taken by the same person. The medical 
certificate is good only as an evidence of 
your health at the time you were physi- 
cally examined; the next day or week 
you may have had an attack of some seri- 
ous physical trouble, so that it stands to 
reason that a new certificate is required 
if you apply for another examination at 
a later date. 


I enclose clipping from the June Gregg Writer, 
referring to the use of business phonographs in 
the government offices at Washington. Are the 
typists who transcribe the phonograph records 
required to pass a civil service examination? 

E. R., Bedford, O. 


The article in the June number was 
descriptive of the new office buildings of 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, at Washington. The positions in 
these buildings are mot under the juris- 
diction of the Civil Service Commission, 
but are obtained through the Senators 
and Representatives direct. 

Phonograph work has not as yet been 
made a part of the practical tests given 
by the Civil Service Commission in its 
examinations for stenographers and 
typewriters, but as it may be added at 
any time, every up-to-the-minute stenog- 
rapher should know something about it, 
as well as cther items of the craft; as, 
for example, being able to operate any 
standard typewritcr on the market. Do 
not be content to be a one-machine- 
operator all your life. 

A letter addressed to you has been re- 
turned unclaimed. The editor of this 
department will forward it on receipt of 


your present address. 
* * x 


I have a knowledge of both shorthand and 
bookkeeping. Which offers the best means of 
entrance into the civil service of the federal gov- 
ernment? Which service offers the best oppor- 
tunities, the Departmental, Philippine, or Isth- 
mian Canal? 

N. J. P., Pennsylvania. 


From a purely monetary standpoint, 
the Isthmian Canal Service presents 
greater opportunities than either of the 
others named. This is all so largely a 
question of one’s point of view, however, 
that it is impossible to decide such a ques- 
tion for another. 

As between bookkeeping and stenog- 
raphy, the odds are seemingly in favor 
of stenography. There are many posi- 
tions, however, such as Forest Clerk, and 
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some positions on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, where a person is required to have 
a knowledge of both stenography and 
bookkeeping. Inasmuch as you are per- 
mitted to take both examinations, the eas- 
iest way of deciding is to take both, and 
then accept the first tempting position of- 
fered. 
a 

Is there any certainty about promotions in 

the federal civil service, or must one wait for 


another to resign to receive promotion? 
W. J. T., Connecticut. 


Promotion in the civil service is not as 
it is in civil life, where your employer 
may “make or break” you overnight. 
An office is given so many clerks at des- 
ignated salaries, and for a clerk to change 
his salary grade it is necessary that some 
clerk in the next higher grade should 
either change his, by promotion, resigna- 
tion, or disability, or that his place should 
be rendered vacant by death. Hence, the 
office having the largest number of 
changes occurring is the one in which 
the chances of promotion will be best. 
Some offices are constantly changing 
their clerical force, while others make 
comparatively few changes. The condi- 
tions vary so greatly that it is difficult 
to fix a rule as to the average time one 
must wait for promotion. It would 
seem, however, that a fair standard 
would be to place the average entrance 
salary at $900; which should be increased 
during the first year’s service to $1,000; 
for the third year’s service $1,200 should 
reasonably be expected, and after five 
years, $1,400, which is the highest salary 
the average stenographer is paid. Be- 
yond that amount it is usually the case 
that the stenographer becomes a clerk 
doing “desk work.” Of course there 
are exceptions on both sides, but this 
will be found to be a fair average. 


Civil Service Jottings 

Mr. C. W. Davidson is now employed 
in the Reclamation Service at Lujane, 
Colorado. He writes that this is his 
second civil service appointment... His 
first examination was taken in Denver 
and an appointment resulted therefrom 
to a position as stenographer to an In- 
dian Agent in Utah. The 
position was unsatisfac- 
tory to Mr. Davidson 
and he resigned. _Last ad 
May he took the exam- 
ination for position of 
“junior clerk” in the 
Reclamation Service, re- 
ceiving his grades on 
July 5 and an appointment to his pres- 


ent position on July 14. He writes: 


The examinations are not difficult, if one keeps 
his nerves and is careful about the “little 
things.” I believe they are conducted fairly 
and justly, and are a fair test of one’s ability. 
Before taking the first examination I had been 
a stenogapher for about a year and a half, four 
months with a mining company, the remainder 
with railroad companies. 

I studied shorthand by correspondence for 
about six months, when I gave up the position 
I was holding and enrolled with the Central 
Business College at Denver for the purpose of 
working up my speed in shorthand. After study- 
ing there for about ten weeks I entered a rail- 
road office, and have been busy ever since. My 
system of shorthand has fulfilled every require- 
ment and I believe it is adapted to the highest 
speed. 

I do not lay claim to very great speed my- 
self, but I took seventy-six letters one evening in 
50 minutes; one of them covered eight pages 
of my notebook, and some six or eight of them 
covered three pages; none of them were less 
than half a page in length. It made me 
scratch, but I got it just the same. Next morn- 
ing I commenced at 8 o’clock, worked till 12 :00, 
resumed at 1:00, and finished transcribing my 
notes at 5:15. Besides transcribing those notes, 
I took ten other letters and got out six monthly 
reports, all in 7 hours and 15 minutes. Had 
no difficulty in reading my notes—in fact, I 
never do. 


Evidently Mr. Davidson does not have 
time to indulge in “day-dreams” while 
doing his work! He has our best wishes 
for his future success. 

* * * 

One-fourth of the force in the Govern- 

ment Printing Office are women. 
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C. W. DAvipson 








Sor the Reporter 


By Fred H. Gurtler, 105 E. Washington St., Chicago, to 


whom all communications for this 


department should be addressed. 





An Idaho Reporter 


ONSPICUOUS success in any line 

of worthy action is always an inspira- 
tion to greater effort on the part of 
others striving for the same goal. For 
this reason we are glad to be able to give 
a brief account of the experience of Mr. 
Charles W. McClain, private secretary to 
the United States District Judge of 
Idaho, Judge Frank S. 
Dietrich, of Boise. Mr. 
McClain has already won 
splendid success as a 
shorthand writer, and as 
he is still very young— 
twenty-five years of age 
—we look for still great- 
er achievements to come. 

He was educated at 
the Academy of Idaho, 
at Pocatello, taking the 
commercial course and 
winning high honors. 
During the time he was 
not busy writing short- 
hand and preparing him- 
self for his chosen profession, he took 
a very prominent part in athletics, dis- 
playing the same qualities of thorough- 
ness and skill on the athletic field that 
he did in the schoolroom. As captain 
and full back on the football team he was 
the hero of many games. Standing some- 
thing like six feet in height and weighing 
over two hundred pounds, he made a 
formidable figure on the gridiron—and 
his words and intended actions generally 
carried weight with the opposing teams. 





CHARLES W. McCLAIN 


Upon graduating he was engaged by 
the law firm of Dietrich & Clark, of 
Pocatello, for two years. When Judge 
Dietrich was appointed to the Judgeship, 
Mr. McClain was offered the position of 
private secretary, which he has filled for 
three years with great success. 

Speaking of his work as stenographer, 


he says: 

For the last two years I 
have also reported practically 
all the cases tried in this 
court in which the testimony 
has been taken. Perhaps the 
most important case I have 
reported was that of the 
United States vs. the Barber 
Lumber Co., et al.—a land 
fraud case. The testimony 
was taken before a special 
examiner appointed by the 
court, my transcript in the 
case comprising about 3000 
pages. Of course, all my 
work has been done with 
Gregg Shorthand. 

There is a pretty ro- 
mance connected with 
Mr. McClain’s shorthand 
experience, also. He 
succeeded in capturing 
the heart and hand of 
one of the pretty co-eds of the Academy, 
who was a fellow student in some of his 


classes, and an enthusiastic Gregg 
writer. 

A specimen of Mr. McClain’s actual 
reporting notes is given on the following 
page, and the key to the extract will be 


found opposite the plate. 


The article on “Court Procedure” is 
omitted this month, but the series will be 
resumed in the May issue. 
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Mr. McClain’s Reporting Notes 


(See opposite page for key.) 
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Key to Mr. McClain’s Notes 


Q. What, if anything, did you or he again 
do with reference to going to the land office? 

A. I went to the land office with another 
party and we asked the register if the plats 
were corrected up to date, and he said that the 
plats were not—that the books were, but that 
there had been a good many entries made and 
they didn’t mark them off on the plats until the 
entries were perfected, and he said the plats 
were not always up-to-date; so we got new plats 
directly from the books. 

Q. And from the new plats, what did you find 
with reference to timber and stone entries in 
those townships? 

A. We found that they were practically all 
taken; that is, all the lands that were valuable 
for timber had been already taken. 

Q. State what, if any, conversation you had 
with him with reference to this proposed scrip- 
ping? 

A. Well, I told him when I came down that 
the plats were evidently faulty, because we had 
found out positively that there had been a con- 
siderable number at least of timber and stone 
entries taken there, and that we had better 
find out and correct the plats; and after we did 
I told him it would be useless to go back up 
there because, from the cruising I had done, I 
was satisfied that practically all of the timber 
and stone had been taken. 

Q. What talk did you have with him before 
you went up there with reference to the purpose 
for which he wanted this? 

A. Well, he said that he was informed that 
there was a good body of timber up there, and 
asked me if I knew anything about it; and I 
told him that I did, because I had been up in 
that country along in the 80's, and that there 
was a good body of timber there, but as to 
whether it was vacant or not I didn’t know; 
and he said that he had been informed that it 
was government land ard could be scripped, and 
they had scrip that they wished to place on it if 
they could find land that would be worth scrip- 
ping. 

Q. Now, after you had returned and had 
your corrected plats showing that the townships 
had been practically entered, did you after- 
wards have another talk with him about this 
land? 

A. I had; in 1903. 


New Bill Concerning Reporters 

The following bill now pending before 
the United States Congress will be of 
interest to every shorthand reporter: 


A BILL 


To authorize the appointment of stenographers 
in the courts of the United States and fix their 
duties and compensation. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the circuit court of 
the United States in each district shall, for the 
purpose of perpetuating the testimony and pro- 
ceedings therein, and in the district court in 
such district, appoint one or more competent 
stenographic reporters, as the business to be 


done may require, who shall be known as the 
official reporters of said courts and who shall 
hold office during the pleasure of the judges ap- 
pointing them, or of the successors of said 
judges. Such reporters as may be appointed 
from time to time shall attend all sessions of or 
hearings before the said circuit and district 
courts, and shall upon the direction of the court 
in any civil or criminal action or proceeding take 
in shorthand the testimony and all proceedings 
had upon the trial or hearing, except the argu- 
ments of counsel, and shall, when directed by 
the court or a party to the proceedings, tran- 
scribe the same within such time as the court 
may designate and preserve the orginal steno- 
graphic notes for a period of not less than five 
years. 

Sec. 2. That such reporters before entering 
upon the duties of the office shall be sworn to 
the faithful performance thereof. 

Sec. 3. The transcript of the testimony and 
proceedings in any case, when duly certified by 
such reporters, shall be deemed prima facie a 
correct statement of such testimony and pro- 
ceedings. 

Sec. 4. The compensation of such stenog- 
raphers’ for services and transcripts and their 
duties, and the rules and regulations relating 
thereto, shall be prescribed by rules to be 
adopted by the circuit court in each district. 
The compensation shall not exceed such as is 
now or may be hereafter provided by law In the 
state courts in the State in which such circuit 
or district court is held, if any such law there 
be. Such compensation for services shall be paid 
to the stenographers herein authorized in the 
same manner as the salaries of the judicial office 
are paid. The fees to be paid to such stenog- 
raphers by the parties to actions or proceedings 
in said courts shall be prescribed by rules to be 
adopted by said circuit court in each district. 
They shall not exceed such as are now or may 
be hereafter required to be paid to the state 
stenographers in the respective States in which 
said circuit and district courts are held, if any 
such there be. 


The Charge to the Jury 

The instructions of the Court begin- 
ning with this issue illustrate the pos- 
sibilities of the abbreviating principle. 
Instructions are usually spoken quite 
rapidly, and actual writers will appre- 
ciate the suggestions for short-cuts given 
herewith. Even greater abbreviation, 
of course, is possible, but for the most 
part the phrases are so short that there 
would be no advantage in further con- 
traction. 

The charge of the Court to the jury is 
about the most difficult task the young 
reporter meets, but the mastery of these 
set phrases will make this part of his 
work very simple. 
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Charge to the Jury—I 
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(See page 468 for key.) 
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Charge to the Jury — Il 


(See page 468 for key.) 
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Key to Plates in Charge to the Jury 


Central Electric Co., 
vs. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 


CHARGE TO THE JURY 


The Court instructs you that this issue is 
formed by and between the Central Electric 
Company, whom we will designate as the plain- 
tiff, and Allis-Chalmers Company, whom we will 
designate in the instructions as the defendant. 
Bear those names in mind so that you will have 
no difficulty in following the instructions as the 
Court mentions the names plaintiff or defendant. 

The burden is upon the plaintiff to prove its 
case by a preponderance of the evidence as to 
each one of the material issues in the case. You 
are to accept the instructions of the Court as the 
law of the case. You are the sole judges of the 
evidence in the cise; you are to consider the 
testimony of all the witnesses, their manner and 
demeanor while upon the witness stand; you 
should consider the opportunity each witness 
may have had to know the truth of the facts to 
which they have testified, their apparent fairness 
or lack of fairness, and any interest which the 
evidence may show that any witness has in the 
outcome of the case. You are to try the issues 
without prejudice, bias or sympathy, considering 
all the facts in evidence in the effort to return 
a true, fair, and impartial verdict. 

If any witness has knowingly and willfully 
testified falsely as to any fact material to the 
case, you have the right to entirely disregard 
such witness’s testimony except in so far as such 
witness’s testimony may have been corroborated 
by credible evidence or by facts and circum- 
stances in evidence. 

You are instructed to entirely disregard all 
testimony or evidence given and subsequently 
stricken out by order of the Court, and to treat 
such evidence as though it had never been given. 

The jury cannot substitute their judgment or 
speculation, in the absence of evidence, on mat- 
ters required to be shown by the evidence. 

These instructions are given as a series and 
are to be taken and construed by you as a series, 
and each instruction is to be considered and con- 
strued with and in the light of all the other in- 
structions in the series. 

The Court instructs you as a matter of law 
that under the terms of the contract in this case 
it was incumbent on the defendant to buy from 
the plaintiff and to pay for the number of en- 
gines contracted for in the first clause thereof 
during the life of said contract, as provided 
therein, and to give the plaintiff shipping orders 
therefor, provided the plaintiff fulfilled its part 
of said contract: and if you believe from the evi- 
dence that the defendant did not buy and pay 
for, and did not give such orders to the plaintiff 
for the engines contracted for in said first clause 
of said contract, and did not pay the plaintiff for 
the said engines so contracted for, as provided 
by the terms of said contract: and if vou further 
believe from the evidence that at all times during 
the life of said contract the plaintiff was ready, 
willing and able to sell and ship f. o. b. cars at 
St. Paul, Minn., the engines ordered by the de- 
fendant as required under the terms of said con- 
tract; and if you further believe from the evi- 
dence that said plaintiff has done all the things 
agreed to be done by it under the terms of said 


contract and was not in default in reference 
thereto, then your verdict should be for the 
plaintiff. 

The jury are instructed that before the plain- 
tiff can recover in this case it must show by a 
preponderance or greater weight of the evidence 
that it was not itself in default in performing 
the provisions of the contract sued upon at the 
time of the alleged breach by the defendant. 

The Court instructs the jury that where a 
manufacturer seeks to recover profits on goods 
not manufactured, and where, had the goods been 
manufactured and been accepted by the pur- 
chaser and the purchase price paid, the manu- 
facturer would have made no profit, in such case 
the manufacturer cannot recover more than 
nominal damages. 

The Court instructs the jury that where a 
manufacturer is entitled to recover profits for 
goods not manufactured, but which were to be 
ordered by the purchaser, and where the pur- 
chaser had an option as to ordering various 
grades of goods or materials the profits upon 
which various grades, if manufactured, would be 
different to the manufacturer, and where the 
purchaser was not required to order any specific 
number of any certain one grade, but a total 
number of all grades, in such case the manufac- 
turer can recover only the minimum profit on 
that grade of goods or materials upon which he 
would have made the least profit if manufac- 
tured and if accepted by the purchaser. 

You are instructed that in the event your 
verdict is for the plaintiff you are to determine 
what damages, if any, the plaintiff sustained, 
and, in this connection, you are to determine 
from the evidence what materials and parts, if 
any, that the plaintiff had through purchase or 
manufacture on hand to be used in the construc- 
tion of the one horse power gasoline engines 
mentioned in the contract at the time found by 
the jury under the evidence to have been the ex- 
piration of the contract, and you should award 
the plaintiff the difference, if any is shown by 
the evidence, between the cost to the plaintiff 
of such materials or parts, if any, and the value 
of such materials and parts as shown by the 
evidence at the time found by the jury under 
the evidence to have been the termination of the 
contract, provided you find from the evidence 
that the cost proved, if any, is greater than the 
value proved, if any, at the time of the con- 
tract’s termination as found by you under the 
evidence. You are further instructed, fn this 
connection, that if your verdict be for the plain- 
tiff you are to award to the plaintiff as damages 
the difference as shown by the evidence, if any, 
between the contract prices of such engines as 
the defendant did not buy and pay for, if any, 
within the life of the contract as found by you 
under the evidence, and what under the evidence 
it would have cost the plaintiff under the terms 
of the contract to construct, equip and ship— 


The legal definition of a court ste- 
nographer is a person who officially 
takes down in shorthand the testimony. 
rulings and charge of the Court at the 
trial of a case. 
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A Street Railway Case— VII 


(See page 470 for key.) 
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Key to Jury Examination Plate 


Q Yes; then these three posts ran about 
equal distance from each other between the curve 
and the door? A _ Yes, sir. 

Q The point where passengers usually got on 
Was up past this post nearest the door, wasn’t 
it, within twenty-five or fifty feet of the en- 
trance? A_ Yes, sir. 

Q The cars stopped there, didn’t they, to per- 
mit passengers-— A They stopped here, too. 

Q They would usually stop there to permit 
people to go on that were waiting there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You say they stopped here, too (indicating 
between the second and third posts)? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were they in the habit of stopping there 
to let people on? A_ Yes, sir. 

Q How often had you seen that done? 

A I got on there almost every morning. 

Q Didn’t you get on with the car in motion 
almost every morning? A No, sir. 

Q Didn’t you get on the car this morning 
while it was in motion? A _ No, sir. 

Q Didn't you say so before the coroner? 

A I don’t think I did. 

Q Weren't you asked this question before the 
coroner: “Was the car in motion when you 
got on?” and did you answer, “Just started; just 
about to start”? Did you answer that way— 
“just started”? 

A I don’t know just how I answered. 

Q Your recollection was quite as good at that 
time as it is to-day, wasn’t it? A _ Yes, sir. 

QQ. So that this car had either started or was 
just starting when you got on? 

A Just starting; just about to start. 

Q Either just starting or just about to start 


is what you say now? A _ Yes, sir. 

Q_ So that the girl behind you got on with the 
car in motion? 

A Well, she was right behind me. 

Q Wasn't it because the car was in motion 
that you had to grab her in order to keep her 
from falling? 

A I don’t know whether it was because the 
car was in motion or not. 

Q Did she appear to be falling off a standing 
car? 

A She didn’t appear to be falling off; she 
kind o’ stumbled and I took hold of her, that 
is all, 

Q Was there anything out of the ordinary 
that would make her stumble getting on a stand- 
ing car that it took two of you to help her? 

A No, I don’t think there was. 

Q Don’t you know the car was in motion 
when you attempted to help that girl? 

A I can’t say whether it was or not. 

Q You didn’t see this man hurt at all? 

A No, sir. 


About the quickest road to speed is to 
master the phrases of the particular line 
of work in which you are engaged. A 
phrase enthusiast is usually a good wri- 


ter. 
.* *- 2 


Accurate forms and fluent reading of 
notes go hand in hand. 





Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Busby’s Sentence—I-Il 

A certain judge, who administered Delaware 
justice here once upon a time (we will say it 
was a thousand years ago), was a very peculiar 
man in certain of his methods. I do not know 
whether he was merely fond of listening to the 
music of his own voice, as too many less rev- 
erend and awful men are, or whether he really 
loved to torture the prisoners in the dock when 
he sentenced them by keeping them in suspense 
respecting his intentions and by exciting hopes 
which he finally crushed. But he had a way of 
assuming a mild and benevolent aspect as he 
addressed a convicted man which was very reas- 
suring to the unhappy wight; and then he usually 
proceeded to deliver a few remarks which were 
so ingeniously arranged, which expressed such 
tender and affectionate sympathy, which were 
so highly charged with benevolence, so express- 
ive, as it were, of a passionate yearning for the 
welfare of the victim, that the latter at last 
would be convinced that the judge was about to 
give him an exceedingly light sentence. Just as 
he had gotten himself in a frame of mind suit- 
able to the unexpected brightness of his pros- 
pects, the judge’s custom was to bring his obser- 
vations suddenly to an end and to hurl at the 
head of the convict, still with that philanthropic 
expression upon his countenance, the most fright- 
ful penalty permitted by law. 


On a certain day while a certain historian was 
in court, he was engaged in exercising a youth 
named Busby in this fashion. Busby, it appears, 
was accused of stealing seventy-five cents’ worth 
of old iron from somebody, and the jury had 
found him guilty. Busby was ordered to stand 
up, and the judge, permitting a peculiarly bland 
smile to play upon his features, gazed tenderly 
at the prisoner while he placed a pinch of to- 
bacco in his mouth, and then, drawing a long 
breath, he began: 

“George Washington Busby, you have been 
found guilty by a jury of your fellow-country- 
men of an offense against society and against 
the peace and dignity of the commonwealth of 
Delaware, and I have now to impose upon you 
the penalties provided by the law. 

“I am very, very sorry to see you here, 
George, and it grieves my heart to be compelled 
to fulfill the obligation devolving upon me as 
a judicial officer. Pause, I entreat you, at this. 
the very outset of your career, and reflect upon 
what you are casting from you. You are a 
young man; you are, as it were, in the very 
morning of your life; a bright and happy home 
is yours, and around you are the kind parents 
and friends who have made you the child of 
their prayers, who have guided your footsteps 
from infancy, who have loved and cherished 
you and made for you mighty sacrifices. 
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“You have a mother,”—and here the judge’s 
voice faltered, and he wiped away a tear,—‘“a 
mother at whose knee you were taught to lisp 
your earliest devotions and who has watched 
over you and ministered to you with that tender 
and fervent love that only a mother can feel. 
You have a father who looked upon you with 
a heart swelling with pride, and who gave to 
you the heritage of his honest name. Up to the 
time when, yielding to the insidious wiles of the 
tempter, you committed this crime, your char- 
acter had been irreproachable, and it seemed as 
if the brightest promises of your childhood were 
to have rich and benevolent fuifillment. For 
you the vista of the future appeared serene and 
beautiful; a pure and noble manhood seemed to 
await you, and all the blessings which may be 
gained by an unspotted reputation, by persistent 
energy, and by earnest devotion to the right, 
were to be yours.” 

Here Busby began to feel considerably better. 
He was assured that such a kind old man as 
that couldn’t treat him with severity, and he 
informed the tipstaff in a whisper that he calcu- 
lated now on about sixty days’ imprisonment at 
the furthest. 

The judge shifted the quid in his cheek, blew 
his nose, and resumed. 

“How difficult it is, then, for me to determine 
the precise measurement of your punishment. 
Knowing that the quality of mercy is not 
strained, and that as we forgive so shall we be 
forgiven, how painful it is for me to draw the 
line between undue— 


The Great Stone Face 


(Concluded) 
—strain of the divinity,” replied the poet. “You 
can hear in them the far-off echo of a heavenly 
song. But my life, dear Ernest, has not corre- 
sponded with my thought. I have had grand 
dreams, but they have been only dreams, because 
I have lived—and that, too. by my own choice— 


among poor and mean realities. Sometimes even 
—shall I dare to say it?—I lack faith in the 
grandeur, the beauty and the goodness which 
my own works are said to have made more evi- 
dent in nature and in human life. Why, then, 
pure seeker of the good and true, shouldst thou 
hope to find me in yonder image of the Divine?” 
The poet spoke sadly and his eyes were dim 
with tears. So likewise were those of Ernest. 
At the hour of sunset, as had long been his 
frequent custom, Ernest was to discourse to an 
assemblage of the neighboring inhabitants in the 
open air. He and the poet, arm in arm, still 
talking together as they went along, proceeded 
to the spot. It was a small nook among the 
hills, with a gray precipice behind, the stern 
front of which was relieved by the pleasant foli- 
age of many creeping plants that made a tapes- 
try for the naked rock by hanging their festoons 
from all its rugged angles. At a small elevation 
above the ground, set in a rich framework of 
verdure, there appeared a niche, spacious enough 
to admit a human figure with freedom for such 
gestures as spontaneously accompany earnest 
thought and genuine emotion. Into this natural 
pulpit Ernest ascended and threw a look of 
familiar kindness around upon his audience. 
They stood or sat or reclined upon the grass, 
as seemed good to each, with the departing sun- 
shine falling obliquely over them and mingling 
its subdued cheerfulness with the solemnity of a 


grove of ancient trees beneath and amid the 
boughs of which the golden rays were con- 
strained to pass. In another direction was seen 
the Great Stone Face with the same cheer, com- 
bined with the same solemnity, in its benignant 
aspect. Ernest began to speak, giving to the 
people of what was in his heart and mind. His 
words had power because they accorded with his 
thoughts; and his thoughts had reality and 
depth because they harmonized with the life 
which he had always lived. It was not mere 
breath that this preacher uttered; they were the 
words of life because a life of good deeds and 
holy love was melted into them. Pearls, pure 
and rich, had been dissolved into this precious 
draught. The poet as he listened felt that the 
character and being of Ernest were a nobler 
strain of poetry than he had ever written. His 
eyes glistening with tears, he gazed reverentially 
at the venerable man, and said within himself 
that never was there an aspect so worthy of a 
prophet and sage as that mild, sweet, thought- 
ful countenance, with the glory of white hair 
diffused about it. At a distance, but distinctly 
to be seen high up in the golden light of the set- 
ting sun, appeared the Great Stone Face, with 
hoary mists around it like the white hairs around 
the brow of Ernest. Its look of grand benefi- 
cence seemed to embrace the world. 

At that moment, in sympathy with a thought 
which he was about to utter, the face of Ernest 
assumed a grandeur of expression, so imbued 
with benevolence, that the poet, by an irresistible 
impulse, threw his arms aloft and shouted— 
“Behold! behold! Ernest is himself the likeness 
of the Great Stone Face!”’ 

Then all the people looked and saw that what 
the deep-sighted poet said was true. The proph- 
ecy was fulfilled. But Ernest, having finished 
what he had to say, took the poet’s arm and 
walked slowly homeward, still hoping that some 
wiser and better man than himself would by and 
by appear, bearing a resemblance to the Great 
Stone Face.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


It is the pulse of Progress, and its beat 

Records the nations’ movement down the years; 

It is the bearer of our hopes and fears, 

And to its steady rhythm countless feet 

Keep step forever. It is music sweet 

To them that love it. To the pioneers 

It is a beacon. Singers and the seers 

Find inspiration in its busy street. 

It throbs—and laden ships unfold their wings 

To rest their pinions in a foreign clime. 

It throbs—and ‘round the earth the lightning 
springs 

To link a world in brotherhood sublime. 

It is the thing that moves all moving things, 

The mighty force that keeps in time with time. 


The Woman Who Knows More Than the 
Wife—VII-VIII 
(Continued) 


Perhaps the greatest thing that a woman 
learns in business is that delicacy of physique 
and ill-health are not synonymous; and further 
that the charm of femininity is not in the least 
lessened by the elimination of whims and 
vagaries. 

She works with the full knowledge that with- 
out health she can do nothing, and she brings 
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her intelligence to bear upon the problem of 
keeping her body in perfect working order. 
Probably the first thing she does is to stop the 
practice of the foolish little indulgences that 
cause half the minor indispositions of woman- 
kind. 

If the business girl has a headache after 
spending an evening on the sofa with a novel 
and a box of chocolates, she does not ascribe her 
indisposition to the fact that she wrote thirty 
letters the day before. Instead she puts a ban 
upon the chocolates, and does it—there is the 
key of it all!—cheerfully. If a second evening 
with a novel still results in a headache, she con- 
sults an oculist as a simple business precaution. 
If the trouble lies not in that direction, then it 
is lack of exercise, and she discards the novel 
for a walk. Further, she does not bemoan, either 
publicly or privately, the chocolates or the novel. 

Her married sister would forget or never 
acknowledge the real cause of the headache and 
remember that the maid was annoying, John 
stubborn, or that she sewed on little Elizabeth’s 
new frock. 

In countless ways the business woman puts 
herself under a régime quite as strict as a phy- 
sician might order, but she does it quite as a 
matter of course, a simple business expedient, 
and she does not talk about it. Neither does 
she think about it more than is necessary, for 
she has other matters of greater interest to 
occupy her attention. 

When she becomes really ill, she does not, as 
does the wife, drag herself around half-helpless, 
but still asserting that she does not need a phy- 
sician, and in the meantime, half enjoying the 
distinction of invalidism. She is perfectly aware 
that while her employer might refrain from any 
expression of exasperation with his wife under 
similar circumstances, he cannot be expected to 
prove a mine of sympathy in business. There- 
fore, she does what the wife would never dream 
of doing—asks for a leave of absence and gets it. 

When she returns she is herself again, with 
fliness forgotten, but with one more bond of 
respect established between her and her em- 
ployer. He may not, probably will not, draw 
any comparison between her and his wife—the 
cases are by convention too widely dissimilar— 
but the business woman has once again proved 
herself wiser than the wife. If she neglects her 
dentistry once she will not repeat the perform- 
ance. She takes as good care of her complexion 
as does the society woman; her long, busy hours 
keep her face usually in repose, and the necessity 
for being fresh in the morning enforces the elimi- 
nation of any excessive dissipation. As a conse- 
quence she scores again, for her sister of the 
“sheltered life” rarely realizes that the uniform 
exercise of brain and body is youth’s best pre- 
servative. 

The business woman could make cares of her 
responsibilities should she choose, but she knows 
that worry never yet accomplished anything ex- 
cept. its projector’s hindrance. She is meeting 
man in his own field—business—and she learns 
that a woman as well as a man can be young 
between thirty and sixty. She borrows his own 
weapons, using them in his service, it is true, 
but she herself is doubly benefited. At the same 
time, it is her fitness, her serenity, her unfailing 
matter-of-course cheerfulness, that makes her 
a business associate who receives far more ex- 
tended confidences than would be accorded a man 
in the same position. 


A business integrity that considers inviolate 
private domestic confidences, made half uninten- 
tionally, perhaps, but none the less taken out of 
that intimate inner circle of a man’s life—is not 
such a development of mind an achievement to 
be proud of? The secretary regards herself as 
merely a receptacle so far as such information 
is concerned. She would be rather amazed, how- 
ever, if the discussion of her own affairs in a 
similarly free manner were suggested. Undoubt- 
edly the wife would be equally amazed. 

For centuries woman has been, with compara- 
tively few exceptions, a plaything or a drudge; 
over-indulged in pleasure and idleness, or cursed 
with a burden whose weight few men can con- 
ceive. 


Mrs. Young and Her Work 


The eyes of the educational world have not 
turned their gaze from Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
since the day she was elected superintendent of 
Chicago’s public school system. There is a deal 
of watching to see what this quiet, modest little 
woman will do. Well, she is doing things, and 
the strangest part of it all is that the Board of 
Education concurs in her suggestions without a 
word of protest. Other Chicago superintendents 
have achieved reputations for fighting, but thus 
far Mrs. Young’s administration has been as 
tranquil as an afternoon at home. If woman in 
office has a tendency to do away with wrangling 
and “political policy dickering,” and tends to 
promote harmonious work and advanced meth- 
ods, may other cities follow the lead of Chicago. 

During the short time Mrs. Young has been in 
office she has made a record. A few of the more 
important innovations inaugurated by her are: 
A new course of “Chicago.” It comprises what 
every citizen should know about the city in 
which he lives. This study is located in the 
eighth grade, and displaces the subject of alge- 
bra during that year. In that location it is 
available to the pupils of the age able to com- 
prehend the subject, and it comes at the period 
when the number reached is much larger than 
it would be in the higher grades. The course 
includes not only the extent of the city and all 
physical facts pertaining thereto, but very much 
of its municipal government. It is a line of 
practical education that is needed. It is in the 
direction of making better and more intelligent 
citizens. It is important to know about other 
countries and cities, but quite as important to 
know about your own country and your own 
city. She has inaugurated a plan of direct co- 
operation between the school and the Chicago 
manufacturers for the benefit of “the boy who 
works.” Boys in factories may attend school 
half the time and work half the time. Through 
the generosity of several of the leading manu- 
facturing firms, the boys are to receive regular 
pay, although the wages will be slightly lower 
than if they were employed in the shops con- 
stantly. The boys are to sign a contract where- 
by thev are to be employed in pairs, one of 
each pair attending school while his partner is 
at work. 

Mrs. Young is being highly praised by the 
press of the country and by the taxpayers of 
Chicago, and it begins to look as if the St. Louis 
school official who characterized her selection as 
Tomfoolery, will be forced to find another word 
that is more expressive.—American Educational 
Review. 
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